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"BETTER BUY STORM SASH. . 
ys 35 GALLON 


This is typical of the experience of thousands 
of families in the Eastern Seaboard States last 
winter. Substantial savings in winter fuel were 
effected through use of Storm Sash—double glass 
insulation—not only in the East, but everywhere. 

Savings up to 30 per cent can be made with 
Window Conditioning, depending upon where 
you live and the type of house in which you live. 
You can increase these savings by insulating the 
walls and roof of your house, and by adjusting 
your heating plant to operate at top efficiency. 

Whether or not you haveto getalong on less fuel, 
remember this: every gallon of fuel oil,every pound 
of coal, every cubic foot of gas is vital to win- 
ning the war. The fuel you can conserve by using 
Storm Sash not only saves you money, but frees 
fuel and transportation for important war uses. 


\T SAVED 
¢ OF OL PER WINDOW .. - 









Here’s another national 
L-O°F ADVERTISEMENT 


designed and scheduled to help you 
sell Storm Sash. “See your Lumber 
or Storm Sash Dealer” it advises. 
Millions of families will read this 
message in the October 11 issue of 


LIFE 


RIGHT NOW IS THE TIME TO PLACE 
YOUR ORDER. It will pay you to place your 
order for Storm Sash and Doors early this year 
... before the big rush. You can get Storm Sash 
now. A few months hence you may find it neces- 
Sary to wait your turn. 

Libbey-Owens:Ford does not make Storm Sash 
—double glass insulation. But it does make the 
high-quality, clear-vision window glass so 
essential to good Storm Sash. For greatest satis- 
faction be sure your Storm Sash is glazed with 
genuine Libbey-Owens:Ford Glass. Your 
Lumber or Storm Sash Dealer will be glad to 
give you an estimate and take your order, for 
delivery when you need it. See him today. 
Libbey‘Owens-Ford Glass Company, 60103 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 











LIBBEY-OWENS-*FORD 


A GREAT NAME IN Zo 
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Laugh at 
the Disturbers 





Throughout the entire nineteenth century this country was plagued with 
an assortment of mechanically-minded fools, hair-brained visionaries. One 
was a man who said he could equip a ship with a steam engine which 
would propel the ship up and down rivers and across lakes and seas with- 
out the use of sail or manually wielded oars. Another of these nineteenth 
century Rube Goldbergs laid down two parallel strips of rail, and an- 
nounced that he would mount a steam engine on wheels and with it pull 
some coaches also mounted on wheels. That he succeeded in doing so 
served only to convince a hostile countryside that he was not only crazy, 
but a menace to society. Then, there was that school of equally evil 
crackpots who finally succeeded in mounting a gasoline engine on a buggy, 
Its stinking, 
sputtering exploding, hesitant locomotion terrorized legitimate horse drawn 
trafic and drew withering derision from many of the culturally elite. An- 
other of the same breed proclaimed that he and his brother would drive 
a machine through the air. He was the craziest of the lot. 


and making the whole contrivance move along a pavement. 


Unfortunately, these early disturbers of the peace and disrupters of 
convention have modern counterparts, and in possibly increased numbers. 
Among their more heinous crimes is the death of the old sheet metal bath 
tub with its arresting dents, rust stains and other colorations. You know 
what they gave us in place of it. Gone, through their evil machinations, 
is the old hot blast coal burning stove, and the yards of intriguing pipe 
that graced every room in the home of the nineties; gone is the pungent 
kerosene lamp with its modest radius of pale, yellow light. What haven't 
they done to the conveniences and comforts in the home of the nineties 
and the home of the early years of this century? Gone are the high ceil- 
ings and the cool, damp, unpaved basements. Gone is the ginger bread 
architecture, the turrets, the wings, the flying buttresses. 


We still have walls, ceilings, roofs and floors, but even these have been 
changed. And now, with a war on, and no time for us to watch them and 
thwart them, what are the changers reported to be doing? They are 
building more research laboratories, breeding more researchers, and work- 
ing apace to destroy more of our accepted comforts. They are doing 
tricks with glass, with light, with heating systems, with practically every- 
thing that goes into a house. They are tinkering around with the offal of 
trees, and talking about wood flour, wood sugar, wood lubricant, a new 
structural material made of wood. 


Fortunately, we have a precedent for handling them and the products 
of their tortured brains. We can treat them as our wise forefathers 
treated Fulton, the Wright brothers, Ford, and others of their ilk. Just 
give them the cold shoulder, and the ten percent of what they are doing 
that finally does get on the market in the form of new products, new 
methods, new designs can be laughed off. 
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/ Celotex 
Advertising 


Siti the Feec 


For the Building 
Industry! 

















oe a Get Business Now! 


Celotex is running the greatest advertising 
campaign in its history, urging Americans to 
keep their homes in good repair—to turn waste 
space into rooms for war workers—to build and repair farm build- 
ings. Still another campaign reaches military and industrial 
buyers, builders, contractors, architects, roofers, lathers, and plas- 
terers. Both programs are designed to help the industry and you, 
even though some Celotex products may not always be imme- 
diately available. 





Results have been outstanding. Thousands of requests have 
been received for the booklet, “Wartime Guide to Better Homes.” 
This is real proof that Celotex advertising is setting the pace for 
the industry and packs a kind of force that gets fast action. 


Creating Post-War Home Building for You 


After the war, Americans will have billions of 
dollars saved up to buy the things they need. 
Month after month, Celotex is running the 
biggest campaign in the industry to assure 
dealers a major share of these saved up billions. Many people 
in your territory will want to build new homes with War Bonds 
bought today, because Celotex national advertising is creating 


that desire now. 
E LOT EX As a result of this advertising, requests for the booklet, “Your 


pendeains Miracle Home of Tomorrow,” have been received from tens of 
ROOFING - INSULATING BOARD - ROCK WOOL ss thousands of prospective home-owners. The inquiries from your 
GYPSUM WALL BOARD - LATH ~- PLASTER territory will continue to be sent to you to enable you to start 
SOUND CONDITIONING PRODUCTS developing new-home prospects immediately. Then, when “V 

day arrives, you'll be all set for a great business boom! 





THE CELOTE X CORPORATION ©§ CHICAGO 
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Don't get vexed over current 
manpower arguments. Sure, they’re 
old stuff—to which the country 
hasn't given enough heed. Man- 
power at the moment is the big 
crisis. Probably enough labor, but 
not rightly distributed. Labor dis- 
tribution, right now, is IT; colors 
every other national problem. 


Demand for men and women by 
the Armed Services and industry, 
says a noted national authority, is 
insatiable. So far, the country has 
depended largely on nationalization 
of ordinary employment practices; 
has counted on normal local pools 
of manpower. Those pools are dry- 
ing up. 


You know instances of waste or 
ineffective use of labor. Everybody 
does. Some national rules hurt your 
business without aiding national 
production. Of course that’s bad. 
Answer is not to abandon national 
rules but to extend and balance 
them; to enlist local knowledge in 
national programs. 


A vague idea? Maybe. But 
read the Baruch report again. Wis- 
est and most practical approach to 
manpower questions yet made. Clear 
but unspoken part of the report. 
This is your problem; so help locally 
to make the national program work. 
The program is a tool; not a nega- 
tive criminal law. 


Report asks for constant re- 
view of military and _ lend-lease 
requirements to see that all parts 
are in balance; also in balance with 
essential needs of civilian economy. 
You’ve long known these facts; 
haven't seen them practically used. 
This is the time; here is the place. 


Administrator Ickes says coal 
problems can’t be solved merely by 
going without needed heat. Real 
answer is efficiency and correct use. 
Same goes for manpower; in the 
Armed Services, in war factories, 
In civilian programs. Be sure of 
your facts; then make defensible 
requests. 


This industry questions some 
rules; points to over-age and unem- 
Ployed building mechanics, not 
available for distant war work; 
questions listings of some materials 
as critical that are available and not 
being used in war work; questions 
arbitrary price limits on needed 
farm buildings. 


Some farmers, needing smaller 
buildings, apply up to the limit 
because the rule lets them do it. 
Other farmers, needing bigger stor- 
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A page of vital information 
and comment digested for 






busy lumber and building 
material executives. 


age elevators, say, can’t get them; 
find food-production tools  arbi- 
trarily limited. Local knowledge is 
needed in reaching right answers. 


Rule against combining n e w 
construction and repair is being so 
rigidly interpreted that needed re- 
pair, itself, is being hindered. 
Okeh; we’ve got a case. But before 
we begin getting loud about it we’d 
better frame it in with the national 
case. 


Here's the payoff: Transporta- 
tion. Before we start overage and 
unemployed mechanics to using 
non-critical materials in building 
exactly needed farm structures, 
we’ve got to get that material 
shipped in. Answer isn’t in our 
industry. It’s in gov’t use of trans- 
portation. 


You and we _ suspect that 
Armed Services and war industries 
haven’t made the most efficient use 
of shipping facilities. “Constant 
review,” says Baruch, “to see that 
all is in balance.”” But that review 
covers the whole package, including 
our industry. We’d better know the 
answers. 


Long range estimate: More 
building materials et cetera will be 
available for next season. Evidence 
seems against it? Right, at the 
moment. But expect change-back 
to start before the Asiatic war is 
ended. Change-back will include 
civilian distribution. 


Coal strike is unlikely, in the 
face of current manpower prob- 
lems; would set off a labor draft by 
Congress. Hard to say if Lewis 
has won or lost. He’s gotten more 
money for his miners; hasn’t yet 
smashed either Little Steel or WLB 
and seems unlikely to do so. 


Tax proposals now being con- 
sidered: Provision for larger post- 
war reserves; easier access to judi- 
cial review; no renegotiation of 
contracts made prior to ’42; end of 
all renegotiation as of Jan. 1, 44; 
reliance on taxation, after that 
date, to recover excess war profits. 
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Expect no complete revision of 
Federal tax laws this year. Next 
year? Maybe. Representative 
Doughton talks of new tax bill 
before the end of the year; but time 
is short. Senator George predicts 
a bill raising additional sums of 
three to five billions. Treasury 
asked for twelve. 


Next year's election. Keep it in 
mind. Every action on the Hill, in 
the White House and in State capi- 
tols is accused of political motives; 
probably is guilty as charged. Ex- 
pect organized labor to take an 
over - sized part in the campaign; 
probably will aim its shot at men, 
not parties. 


WEA still sticks to subsidy 
idea, to increase food production, 
despite the temper of Congress. 
One plan is to use subsidies to 
increase milk production. Usual 
device is to set a support price equal 
to or higher than the ceiling price. 
If it sticks, a subsidy of some kind 
becomes necessary. 


Better watch out for those 
war-time promises of post-war em- 
ployment. They sound fair and 
reasonable—now; will be chaos 
doubly compounded later on. Civil 
Service takes a look at them, begins 
chewing the carpet. Unless there’s 
enough employment for everybody, 
oh me, oh my! 


Rumor department: Story con- 
tinues to drift around Washington 
that military engineers will plan 
and manage public works intended 
to take up employment slack in 
change-over period; that these 
projects will be staffed by dis- 
charged veterans; that there will 
be no WPA of the kind famous in 
the ’30’s. 


WPB has announced next year’s 
truck and trailer program; 22,859 
medium trucks, 10,993 heavy trucks, 
14,067 trailers. Official prediction 
that most will be built in Ist six 
months of ’44. Automotive men 
are interested; many say they’re 
from Missouri. 
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Pstwat PLANNING 
fs RETAILERS 


The need for post war planning 
of operations by retail lumber and 
building material dealers is as im- 
minent today as the need for mili- 
tary preparation was in the years 
preceding Munich and Pear] Har- 
bor. The consequences of failure to 
plan post war operations can be as 
tragic as Pearl Harbor, the nearly 
fatal consequence of lack of military 
preparation. The war, like all wars, 
will end, and end with dramatic 
suddenness. That end must not be 
allowed to catch us as unprepared 
for peace as the Japanese caught us 
unprepared for war. 

It has been argued in some quar- 
ters that post war planning in the 
midst of a hard and possibly very 
long war can result only in the dis- 
sipation of effort which should be 
concentrated wholly on winning the 
war. That argument is fallacious, 
because winning the war will avail 
us little if the dawn of victory 
plunges us into economic chaos that 
imperils the democratic institutions 
of free enterprise we are fighting 
to retain. 

It has also been argued that post 
war planning at this time is dan- 
gerous, because it might be con- 
strued to mean that a quick victory 
on all fronts is anticipated. A con- 
struction of that kind placed on post 
war planning activity should be dis- 
couraged. Planners can and should 
point out that they have realized 
the need for what they are doing 
for many months—have realized the 
need for starting at the earliest 
possible moment, but have also real- 
ized that the first job to accomplish 
was the conversion of American 
business to a basis of war economy. 
That conversion has been made, and 
now, without regard to how long the 
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war may last, the first opportunity 
to launch a long and difficult job 
is here. Within the limit of rea- 
sonable expectation the war will not 
last any too long for the tremendous 
job of post war planning presently 
being undertaken. 

In launching this series of articles 
on post war planning for retail lum- 
ber and building material dealers 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the predic- 
tions and the reasons for them that 
are advanced by military men re- 
garding the probable duration of 
organized German and Japanese 
resistance, and just as thoroughly 
acquainted with the contradictory 
predictions of certain economists. 
Neither these nor other predictions 
have anything to do with the time 
chosen for the inauguration of this 
series on post war planning. The 
choice of time is motivated by only 
one consideration. That is the need 
for being too early rather than too 
late. 

Every study and every suggestion 
that will be presented in the series 
will be predicated on the firm con- 
viction that nothing revolutionary 
will take place in business methods, 
building materials or home con- 
struction and design at any time in 
the predictable post war future. To 
assume otherwise is to run counter 
to American history and American 
temperament. Every product of 
American industry, every process, 
every business method and business 
institution in existence today has 
had to prove itself in free, open 
competition. It survives only be- 
cause it performs a useful and nec- 
essary function better than any- 
thing else yet devised in the minds 
of men who are struggling continu- 
ously to improve what they have. 








Thus what we had in materials and 
methods at the beginning of the war 
were the products of a system of 
continuous evolution in which only 
the fittest and the best survive. 

It is often argued that the ex- 
traordinary and unfamiliar needs of 
war act as a stimulus to some of 
the evolutionary processes, and has- 
ten development. That may be true 
in the field of medicine where, under 
extreme urgency new treatments 
can be tried and developed on the 
field of battle. It may be true in 
the field of mechanics in the present 
war, but only because more man- 
power and more brain power is con- 
centrated on a given problem. It 
may be true in certain other fields 
for the same reasons. It is not true, 
however, in the fields of commerce 
and civilian industry or in the build- 
ing or building material fields. In 
these fields a halt is called, or a lim- 
itation is imposed. Development 
bids rather to be retarded than 
accelerated by the war. 

The building industry can expect 
to pick up largely where it left off. 
There will be improvements in ma- 
terials, improvements that will be 
made available as soon as peace 1S 
declared. The principal difficulty of 
the building industry and the deal- 
ers who handle lumber and building 
materials will not involve the han- 
dling of new and strange products 
and processes. There will not be 
enough difference between the post 
war products and methods and those 
of pre-war days to create a problem. 
The problem will be one of quick 
conversion from wartime operation 
to peacetime markets. Unless that 
problem is apprehended and solved 
before the time for conversion 
arrives building operations can be 
stalled for months and a resultant 
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host of economic and social crises 
can arise. 

It is on immediate resumption of 
building operations that greatest 
reliance is placed for rapid mass re- 
employment after the war. And the 
success of the building industry in 
fulfilling that reliance depends on 
the retail lumber and building ma- 
terial dealer more than on any other 
factor. There will be materials and 
there will be purchasing power. The 
dealer’s function, as it always has 
been, is to activate the purchasing 
power and bring it and the material 
together. That will not be the sim- 
ple problem it was during the 
waning days of the depression. 
While there was some dislocation of 
workers during the depression it 
was nothing compared to the dislo- 
cation brought about by the war. 
There is hardly a community in the 


indicate that 1,540,000 families 
intend to build or buy a new home 
in the six months immediately fol- 
lowing the war. This is an increase 
of 50 percent over the figures pub- 
lished last December. If all of these 
plans mature, they represent an 
investment of more than seven bil- 
lion dollars. It is probable that 
that program cannot be met and 
need not be met in six months. It 
is necessary, however, that lumber 
dealers and building mechanics 
meet as much of it as possible. It 
is worthy of comment, too, that this 
and other figures reflecting intended 
post war purchases come from only 
twenty-five percent of the popula- 
tion who are ear-marking their 
savings for specific purposes. Sixty- 
one percent of the population are 
now saving. That leaves a spread 
of the people who will have money 


War's end should 


not find dealer 


unprepared! 


country that will not have to be sur- 
veyed and reappraised to determine 
its postwar building needs. That 
is a job in which the lumber dealer 
inust participate actively or which 
he must inaugurate in concert with 
other business heads. 

It has been estimated that war 
yroduction plants have been built 
to the extent of twenty-five billion 
dollars, and that twenty-two billion 
dollars worth of these will be readily 
convertible to peacetime manufac- 
turing. These plants are thoroughly 
modern, designed for the most effi- 
cient operation. Older and _ less 
efficient plants will be abandoned 
in favor of the war buildings, unless 
the former are modernized so they 
can produce in competition with the 
latter. The dealer will have to 
determine the post war industry 
situation in his town before he can 
begin to study his post war market. 
Tied closely with the post war 
industry situation in his town is the 
post war earning capacity of its 
inhabitants, and the post war pur- 
chasing power as reflected in war 
time savings. 

Recent studies by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
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to spend and have not declared what 
they will spend it for, of thirty-six 
percent of the population. This 
thirty-six percent can easily double 
the known immediate post war 
building demand. 

On the other hand a large part 
of that market can be lost to other 
industries if building lags far 
enough behind in its re-organiza- 
tion to permit others to bid suc- 
cessfully for war time savings. 

The dealer, as the headquarters 
for building in his community, has 
the largest single share of the re- 
sponsibility for post war building 
activity. His first job, then, is to 
find out what his market will be, 
and then to plan for the assembly 
of materials and manpower to meet 
that market. Such studying and 
planning need not in any way de- 
tract from the immediate need to 
stay in business and to remain 
solvent. It need not interfere with 
war business or war contracts for 
boxing and crating, with filling the 
needs of the farm market, or with 
actively pushing the sale of spe- 
cialties. On the contrary, it can be 
an aid in any of these activities. 

Post war planning from the top 
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is necessary for the determination 
of broad policies. These policies, 
however, have to be applied locally, 
and translated into local conditions 
and local needs. It is the total of 
local planning activities that will 
determine the effectiveness of the 
whole program, and in the final 
analysis, stabilize business after the 
war. 

There are persistent rumors in 
Washington to the effect that the 
Corps of Engineers of the Army is 
making plans to take over the pub- 
lic works construction program 
after the war. There have been 
other rumors linking branches of 
the government with intrusion on 
civilian business and industrial ac- 
tivity. Fears have been expressed 
in many quarters that efforts may 
be made to extend government war- 
time control of business into the 
post war period. The rumors may 
be groundless and the fears uncalled 
for, but if they are not, the best 
antedote for continuing government 
control] is a workable program con- 
ceived by private enterprise for op- 
eration by private enterprise. 

If it is going to be necessary for 
private enterprise to present a solid 
front against continuing govern- 
ment encroachment, that front can 
win its point only if it is fortified 
with a convincing program of eco- 
nomical distribution and rapid re- 
employment. And such a program 
must be the result of grass roots 
planning, local community planning. 
That is where the retail lumber 
dealer comes in, and as one of the 
most important factors in the whole 
picture, since it is agreed generally 
that with no need for re-tooling, 
building can get under way before 
most other industries. The country 
looks to building to get back to 
normal operation first, and thus our 
industry becomes the first front line 
in the post war adjustment era. 
Much of the future welfare of all 
business may depend upon how ef- 
fectively the building industry 
meets its immediate post war ob- 
ligation. There is little doubt now 
that before the close of the Asiatic 
war measurable relaxation of build- 
ing limitations can be expected. 
That should enable dealers to begin 
assembling adequate inventories in 
time to meet the post war demand. 
There must, however, be a plan and 
a policy upon which to base pur- 
chases, and select kinds and quan- 
tities of material. 

Subsequent issues will detail pro- 
cedure in making surveys and plans 
for post war operation, and will cite 
examples of such surveys and plans 
already made or under way. 
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Why Modern 
Nesion? 





The nursery is divided into a playroom and a sleeping room. 

In later years they will function as two individual rooms. 

The walls are of insulation board to allow pictures, maps and 

photographs to be pinned up. Harwell Hamilton Harris, 
designer. 





A broad roof overhang shelters the outdoor fireplace built of 
natural stone. Broad windows on the opposite side of the 
living room allow a vista through the house from the terrace. 
Michael Goodman, architect. 
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T he reason that many builders of small homes 
shy away from the modern is that they no longer 
find safety in the established rules under which 
they had worked so long. Modern to them simply 
means throwing away all they ever knew and 
starting afresh. And since they are steeped in 
tradition, and appreciate none of the advantages 
and reasons which have brought about modern 
architecture, the changeover may seem meaning- 
less to them. 

Before the war a house was a rectangle with 
possibly another rectangle or two attached to it. 
The rectangles were raised into the air, boxlike, 
and a sloping roof or roofs put over the resulting 
cubicle mass. The house was thought of as 
exterior walls within which any one of several 
stock subdivisions might take place. Frequently 
it happened that the subdivision of the interior 
space worked out in such a way that partitions 
joined the exterior walls at embarrassing loca- 
tions. By this we mean that the preconceived, 
generally symmetrical arrangement of the win- 
dows and doors made the desired plan imprac- 
tical. 

We saw many cases of “fudging,” of windows 
off center of a breakfast room or entirely the 
wrong size and shape for a bathroom, merely 
because that particular size and style of window 
was necessary for the exterior appearance. 

Sentimental America clung to supposed safety 
of so-called colonial design, saying in all smug- 
ness that “the colonial will always be good.” 
Mortgage men, knowing no better and not taking 
the time to find out, would loan more money on 
so-called “‘standard” designs, which was like say- 
ing, “We don’t want you in the building industry 
to use your heads and your knowledge and all 
the modern materials which are at your disposal. 
We want you to copy something 200 years old on 
the outside and into it cram six or seven rooms 
in a standard and completely unimaginative 
arrangement so that it will fit the needs of any- 
one in the country who might happen to want 
to buy it if you lose your job and can’t keep up 
the payments.” 

And so, trying to please everyone and actually 
pleasing no one, the mortgage men, and all the 
others in the building industry tried to mold the 
whole of America into a stereotyped pattern. 

There is much fear going the rounds about 
prefabrication. It is said that the American 
people do not want to have their homes standard- 
ized. Yet what could be more standardized than 
the Kape Kod Kottage which may be found in 
every city and hamlet in these United States? 

What can be more ubiquitous than green shut- 
ters “dressing up” an utterly banal front of an 
utterly undistinguished house? The very fact 
that the shutters through reasons of economy 
are generally omitted from the sides and rear of 
the house should immediately say to the man 
whose money is being spent that they were not 
necessary on the front either. And further to 
demonstrate the quirk of mind that attaches sig- 
nificance to shutters and shutters to windows, we 
need only point out that 99 percent of these shut- 
ters were nailed to the walls and were of no 
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possible use. Even those which were hinged 
could not be closed in the summertime when it 
would be desirable to close them against the hot 
sun, because the screens occupied the rabbet 
which the shutter would occupy when closed. 

We talk jokingly of the whip socket which was 
found on the automobiles of the early 1900’s. 
Window shutters and all the other ornamental 
throw-backs are perfect counterparts of the whip 
socket on the early automobile. 

This, then, is the reason why those who engage 
in the building of small homes are afraid of free 
modern design. They could hide behind the 
standards of colonial architecture, thinking they 
were safe, while in actuality they were foolish. 
The element of good taste is much more impor- 
tant in a more free design. If some so-called 
modern houses appear disorganized, or blatant, 
or cold, or angular, the reason is apparent. This 
very freedom of design allows leeway to those 
who cannot control this leeway. 

As in any new venture, there have been and 
will be many mistakes made. The unhomelike 
qualities of early modern, or “modernistic,” 
houses give to the general public the uncomfort- 
able feeling that they might be shoved into an 
experimental laboratory with nothing but cold, 
highly polished surfaces, and triangular furniture 
and chromium plate upon which to rest their 
weary eyes and bones. The definite reaction to 
these “modernistic” houses, some of which people 
saw at the Chicago World’s Fair of 1933, was as 
it should have been. There is no reason why 
increased scientific and technical knowledge 
should take away the qualities of comfort, friend- 
liness, and warmth that should be inherent in 
our homes. Conversely, this knowledge should 
and will increase these qualities in our homes so 
that a few years hence people will wonder how 
we ever managed to exist in the cold, unattractive, 
boxlike, primitive houses of the 1930’s. 

Modern architecture allows full utilization of 
advancement in heating and air conditioning. 
The opening of the walls of the house into broad 
areas of windows to the south to allow the sun 
to enter in the winter and to enhance the enjoy- 
ment of the out-of-doors in the summer is not 
possible in colonial design. That is a new con- 
ception which does not have a counterpart in 
so-called traditional style and calls for a fresh 
and definite solution. Radiant heating, or heat- 
ing by means of warming the floor or ceiling 
uniformly, allows more flexible plan arrange- 
ments than the typical colonial plan which was 
arranged compactly around a center chimney to 
save as much of the fireplace heat as possible. 
A careful reading of the article, “Heating by 
Radiation and Insolation,” in the September 4, 
1943, issue of THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will 
leave no doubt in the reader’s mind that these 
phases of house design, at least, have far sur- 
passed colonial prototypes. 

Only in passing is it necessary to mention that 
bathrooms and kitchens are modern inventions, 
that in colonial days they hardly existed. Yet 
they were crammed into the colonial shell despite 
the obvious anachronism. 

The first and most frequent request from 
women is “plenty of closets and storage space.” 
Yet the colonial house had no closets whatever, 
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IN POSTWAR 
HOUSE SERIES 





Over these bedroom windows is an overhang which allows 

ventilation during the rain and shades the windows in the 

summertime. The large corner window opens the living room 
into the garden. L. Morgan Yost, architect. 





Natural stone and vertical redwood are the materials used 
in this interesting modern home. Michael Goodman, 
architect. 
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The cozy inglenook of this small home is formed by the coat 

closet which shuts off the view from the entrance. The mate- 

rials are all of the simplest natural variety. L. Morgan Yost, 
architect. 


















The steep slope of 
this lot made it de- 
sirable to project a 
cantilevered terrace 
out from the house. 
The southern expos- 
ure of this house is 
entirely of glass, al- 
lowing the solar 
heating to augment 
the furnace. William 
Kaeser, architect. 


The garden comes into the house! The rigid separation 

between the indoors and outdoors is pleasantly eliminated 

with the free qualities of modern design. George Kosmak, 
architect. 
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and the storage space was in the cellar. In those 
days people did not have the many belongings 
that they do now. Personal effects could be kept 
in a chest or a drawer or two. But into these 
colonial shells we tried to get enough closet space 
to quiet the plea of the women long enough to 
get the house built. She realized soon after that 
that the storage space was not properly designed 
or properly located and that there was not nearly 
enough of it. 

Individual sleeping rooms in the colonial house 
were practically unheard of. It seems that the 
moral code of those times was very rigid. Too, 
the whole family arose and went to bed with the 
sun. Our mode of life today requires the con- 
venience of separate bedrooms, even a dressing 
room separated from the bedroom. So with the 
complicated partitions brought about by bed- 
rooms, bath rooms, dressing rooms and halls, to 
say nothing of closets, the symmetrical, evenly 
spaced window arrangement of the colonial house 
has an extremely difficult, even impossible, job to 
conform. 

The automobile is a much more general means 
of transportation than was the horse and car- 
riage. The smallest house has a garage. When 
a family had a horse the stable was at the far 
corner of the lot. Now we enter and leave our 
homes by means of the automobile, and the 
garage finds its place adjacent to the entrance. 
The colonial shell was cut and hacked and 
stretched to briig about some sort of a compro- 
mise solution tu the housing of the family auto- 
mobile. We are inclined to wonder what the 
die-hards will do when the helicopter becomes a 
reality. It will be interesting to see, if any of 
these die-hards are left, what possible tortures 
they can put the colonial shell through to force 
it to accommodate air transportation. 

A well-to-do family in the colonial period might 
have had a small music box, the wealthy family 
a spinet. Now radios, phonographs, and all other 
musical instruments are available to any family 
which can afford a home. There have been great 
strides taken in acoustics. Acoustic materials 
for walls, floors and ceiling will be used in the 
home. Privacy and quiet which we hitherto 
attempted to gain by doors and partitions will 
be had completely by acoustic treatments. 

Also, by reason of acoustics and flexibility of 
planning, walls and partitions will be curved or 
placed at an angle to prevent echoes and rever- 
berations. Thus the location of loud speaker or 
piano will be designed for fidelity of tone. Could 
these scientific requirements be reconciled to a 
colonial house cut to boxlike cubicles? Conver- 
sation noise, clatter of pots and pans, the clamor 
of children at play will not reverberate through 
the house, but a new sense of restfulness and 
quiet will be experienced. Truly the very tech- 
nical age which brought about jangled nerves is 
now on the way to soothing them. 

In the days when colonial houses were modern 
every operation was done individually and by 
hand. Prefabrication had not even entered into 
the manufacture of nails. Wire nails made by 
machine were not in general use until after 1800. 
Those who speak of prefabrication revolution- 
izing the house after the war little realize that 
prefabrication has been revolutionizing the house 
ever since 1800. If we are to consider that bricks 
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are prefabricated before being laid up, prefab- 
rication would go back to antiquity. 

Nails and bricks are very small units and pre- 
fabrication has increased, in home building, 
steadily through the years. Lumber was manu- 
factured and sold ready to use. This, in combi- 
nation with the machine made nails, brought 
about the invention of balloon frame construction 
in the 1830’s. Thus the very type of construction 
generally employed in our homes is not the same 
type that was used in colonial homes, yet the 
fussiness and furbelows of colonialistic architec- 
ture have clung superficially to houses which the 
real estate ads call modern and which to us would 
not mean modern at all but merely that the 
plumbing was inside. 

Builders of small homes have accepted prefab- 
rication of various units and materials for con- 
struction, perhaps without realizing that prefab- 
rication was entering and greatly influencing the 
American home. The hue and cry against regi- 
mentation by prefabrication, as we have pointed 
out, has not been caused by an antipathy to these 
new prefabricated units. It has been through 
fear of public unacceptance as well as the inner 
doubt of being able to handle the design of a 
home based on modern principles as against 
colonial fetishes. 

The builder has been happy to use prefabri- 
cated window units because they were easier to 
install and better than those he could make him- 
self. The same is true of many other millwork 
items, though unfortunately entrance doorways, 
mantles and stair landings have followed the 
pattern of colonial design, originally hand carved, 
not allowing the machine which turns them out 
now in quantity to influence the design and to 
bring about a twentieth century freshness. 
Kitchen cabinets being a modern innovation have 
managed in general to stay free of any colonial 
influence, and consequently this part of the 
kitchen at least is expressive of our life. The 
kitchen itself, being crammed into a cubicle, has 
a long way to go. Gradually the trend toward 
a kitchen unit, prefabricated, influences the 
design of kitchens. The individual stove and 
the individual refrigerator, neither of which has 
been designed to conform to any kitchen standard 
whatsoever, have made it quite impossible for 
the design of the kitchen to proceed beyond a 
certain point. We feel that after the war the 
manufacturers of these two items, in conjunction 
with the cabinet manufacturers, will design their 
products so the kitchen may become a homo- 
geneous work center for the home, not, as it is 
now, merely a heterogeneous collection of this 
and that with dust pockets in between. 

The use of panels in home construction will 
after the war assume a greater prominence. 
Standard panels of plywood, of wall board, and 
of insulating sheeting were used increasingly 
before the war, but on the exterior they were 
generally covered up with shingles or siding and 
on the interior with wallpaper and paint. There 
was a concerted effort, not only on the part of 
the builders, but also the manufacturers, to con- 
ceal or camouflage the fact that the construction 
was of unit panels. Joints between panels were 
considered a defect rather than an opportunity 
frankly to express the improved nature of the 
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A broad sheltering 
roof designed to be 
seen from the road, 
which is above the 
house, distinguishes 
this straightforward 
California home. The 
interior view shows 
the effect of the 
clerestory windows 
which admit north 
light to balance the 
light from the south 
which comes in 
through large floor- 
to-ceiling windows. 
Harwell Hamilton 
Harris, designer. 








The high sloping roof and open quality of the window place- 
ment gives this house a freedom and airiness seldom found 


in a small house design. 
this design practical. 


Radiant heating in the floor makes 
Michael Goodman, architect. 
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material over the old methods. Wall board had 
to assume the appearance of plaster, though the 
manufacturers claimed, and with justification, 
many superiorities for their material. Enameled 
and plastic coated boards were disguised as tile, 
and linoleum even was made to look like plank 
flooring. 

Despite the disadvantages of such false colors, 
these materials have inched their way into public 
acceptance because of their obvious structural 
and physical advantages. It is but one step 
further to use these materials in prefabricated 
panel construction. But further attempts at con- 
forming unit panels, probably 4 feet by 8 feet 
and 2 inches thick, into the pattern of colonial 
construction of posts and beams 8 inches by 12 
inches will be patently abortive. These attempts 
will be made and their very cuteness will occasion 
squeals of delight from the gushy set and groans 
of derision from intelligent America. 

Prefabrication will not standardize our homes, 
every house like its neighbors, but by its very 
flexibility and the release from colonial bondage 
will allow a freedom of design hitherto impos- 
sible. Building a home will be a joy which will 
be continued by a happier life in it. 

Modern design then is not a question of 
fashion, nor of fad, nor is it a last ditch attempt 
to depreciate existing buildings, a practice com- 
mon in the manufacturing industry, but it is 
simply the logical, natural, yes, even inevitable 
release from the chains of a 200 year old master, 
a master unthinking and unyielding. The break 
had to come. That it should come now is prob- 
ably fortunate. The war forces a break in con- 
tinuity, a change in popular thinking, a culmina- 
tion of scientific education which will make 
readily acceptable the better houses that the 
American people with their understanding and 
ability in technology are entitled to enjoy. 
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In’s Hor... Burt It’s 4/2/ Hour 


Attention getting illustration used by the Edward Hines Lumber Company of Chicago in 
half page Sunday newspaper advertising. This is a truly visual interpretation of the need 


for action. 
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Dealer offers vegetable 
Storage rooms for homes 


Almost as important as raising 
food as a patriotic measure is pre- 
serving it. To this end the National 
Lumber Company, of Saint Paul, 
has launched a campaign to interest 
householders in creating a perma- 
nent vegetable storage room. Cus- 
tomers are shown plans for such a 
room which vary in cost with the 
size desired—the size depending 
upon the number in the family and 
the amount of food products to be 
stored. 

The room which will be built by 
the lumber company will be insu- 
lated and ventilated for the best 
preservation of the vegtables and 
fruits. Equipped with bins for the 
storage of potatoes and other root 
vegetables, it has on one side open 
shelves built above the bins. for the 
storage of wrapped vegetables, such 
as cabbage and waxed _ squash. 
Across the storage room are cup- 
boards with doors for canned vege- 
tables and fruits. Beneath these is 
left a space large enough for other 
bins of root vegetables which should 
be stored in sand. It is high enough 
to permit tall crocks of pickles and 
sauerkraut to be stored at one end. 

At the front of these cupboards 
another storage space built in with 
graduated shelves is planned for 
jams and jellies and marmalades, 
with shelves spaced to permit quart 
size jars, pints and jelly glasses to 
each have their place. The back of 
the storage room is provided with a 
place for boxed apples and baskets 
of various foods. 

All bins are equipped with covers 
which can be raised easily. It is 


pointed out to the housewife that 


the ample bin and shelf space in- 
sures an orderly storage of the food 
products so that work in the home 
is simplified. With a place for each 
kind of food stored, the storage 
room cannot become cluttered and 
the housewife is enabled to get 
whatever she needs quickly and 
without effort. 

It is further pointed out that 


within a few years such storage 


room will pay for itself through the 
savings accorded by storage of food 
products from the home garden or 
vegetables and fruits purchased in 
season when price is lowest. . 

Excellent response has resulted 
from the storage room promotion. 
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Loyal Customers 
Sail to Windward 
for this Dealer 


Throughout its 43 year history 
J. J. Worsham & Son, Anniston, 
Ala., has specialized in repairs and 
remodeling. It has kept on serving 
its same old customers—those who 
have kept it going in depressions, 
in booms and in wars. 

“Let me give you an illustration 
of why we prefer to continue with 
our specialty,” said Mr. Worsham. 
“Soon after we built our present 
plant in 1916 a prominent indus- 
trialist of this city called me. He 
said a plank in his porch floor had 
broken in and that on account of 
his aged mother he wanted it fixed 
immediately. 

“It was Saturday afternoon, and 
my men were gone, so I took an 
18-foot length of flooring, tied it 
to the side of my car and personally 
went out to his house, about three 
miles away, and did the job. He 
apologized for calling me on such a 
little job, but I remarked that he 
probably wanted it done just as 
badly as if it involved the use of 
1,500 feet of lumber. He agreed 
he did. 

“Since that time there has not 
been a month but what we have 
received a check from this man’s 
concern, a large industry of this 
city, for materials and labor sup- 
plied. Previous to this incident, 
the concern’s business went to a 
competitor. We have a few cus- 
tomers who have been with us for 
25 years or longer, some of whom 
we have never seen, but do business 
with over the telephone.” 
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Office of J. J. Wor- 


ham & Sons, Annis- 


ton, Ala. 
J. J. Worsham, left, 
founder and ppresi- 


dent of the concern, 
and his son, Floyd 
Worsham, a partner 
in the business, and 
also inventor of the 
patented Worsham 
shingle 


“There is another reason,” con- 
tinued Mr. Worsham “why we pre- 
fer to stick to repairs. In normal 
times new construction usually goes 
to the lowest bidder. Price is the 
dominating consideration. In re- 
pairs, the customer in 95 per cent 
of the cases wants a quality job. 
Maybe he had his fill of poor ma- 
terials or slipshod construction 
when the house was built. Quite 
often a customer tells us, ‘I want 
something this time that will last.’ 
Consequently we specialize in qual- 
ity materials and endeavor to do 
the type of work which cannot be 
described in a contract or specifica- 
tions.” 

A big activity of this concern is 
in the roofing field. To date it has 
1158 applications to its credit in 
Anniston and environs. So much 
effort has been put into this field 
that Floyd Worsham, the son in the 
organization, has patented an 
asphalt shingle which can be ap- 
plied in four different ways, name- 
ly, sidelock, hexagonal, Dutch lap 
and individual. The beauty of this 
four-way shingle is that it reduces 
the amount of the dealer’s stock by 
75 per cent, Mr. Worsham said. 
The dealer can order one carload of 
shingles and then apply it in the 
four different ways as desired by 
the customer. He does not have to 
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carry the four types of shingles. 


For advertising purposes the 
front side of the Worsham place of 
business is covered with composi- 
tion shingles in varying colors. 
Numerous billboards are _ also 
erected throughout the city, show- 
ing actual samples of _ roofing. 
Newspaper advertising is also used 
freely to advertise roofing as well 
as remodeling in general. 

One of the company’s specialties, 
prefabricated garages, has been 
held up for the time being on ac- 
count of restrictions on the use of 
materials. Scores of them were 
built and sold during the past two 
years. People wanted to get their 
cars with their precious tires off 
the streets. Some of the garages 
are even being used as residences. 
They were built in the lumber yard 
in such a manner that a truck could 
drive under them and haul them to 
customer location. The garages 
sold for $90, this being a 9x18 foot 
size. 

Besides J. J. Worsham and his 
son, Floyd Worsham, owners of the 
business there are two other sons 
connected with it. Clarence Wor- 
sham is the bookkeeper and J. J. 
Jr., drives a truck. With this num- 
ber of sons, it looks like the busi- 
ness is good for at least another 
43 years under the same name. 
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74 SIMPLIFIED METHOD 


of ADVERTISING LAYOUT 


Triangle and Circle 
Off Center Headings 
Type Faces and Sizes 


HE advertiser who seeks dis- 

plays that, in general form, 
will be “different,” need go no fur- 
ther than the circle and the triangle 
used in combination. A single tri- 
angle and circle may, by varying the 
size and position of each, result in 
hundreds of distinctive patterns, 
each pleasing to the eye, and each 
producing advertisements that will 
stand head and shoulders above the 
majority of competitive advertise- 
ments. When two circles and a 
triangle, or two triangles and a 
circle, are used, the display possi- 
bilities appear to be unlimited. On 
the other hand, these same two 
figures may be used, if the adver- 
tiser wishes, to produce advertise- 
ments solid of body yet no less well 
balanced, as demonstrated by Fig- 
ure 1l. 

The great advantage of the circle 
and the triangle, however, is that 
the number of vertical combina- 
tions, as shown by Figure 11, is 
strictly limited, and the advertiser 
is, of necessity, compelled to manu- 
facture “off center” designs. Figure 
10 shows a simple application of the 
circle and triangle used in this 
“off center” manner which produces 
a highly satisfying layout, rich in 
white space yet with plenty of copy 
for all ordinary needs, well-bal- 
anced in spite of the unusual 
arrangement of the text blocks. 
Whether illustrated or not, this 
advertisement would have a high 
degree of attention-getting value 
on any page of either newspaper or 
magazine. 

Again in Figure 12, two circles 
combined with a triangle produce 
a beautifully balanced layout, 
which, while because of the greater 
complexity of the geometrical de- 
sign contain a greater amount of 
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text matter, nevertheless have a 
high attention value. By the inser- 
tion of illustrations in the blank 
spaces formed by the design, this 
particular layout will be improved. 
The illustrations, of course, should 
have genuine sales value, as pre- 
viously pointed out. Nevertheless, 
this advertisement could easily be 
published without illustrations by 
permitting the white space at the 
top of the advertisement to remain 
unchanged but moving the small 
text block in the lower half of the 
advertisement into the center in- 
stead of letting it remain “off cen- 
ter” as it now appears. 


“Off Center’? Headings 

This brings up a point in con- 
nection with Figures 10 and 12 
which the reader has doubtless 
already noted, a factor which has 
appeared in several of the preceding 
layouts but which has not yet been 
discussed. In Figure 12, this ap- 
parent exception to the display rule 
previously given is quite pro- 
nounced. The main heading, it will 
be seen, while correctly placed at a 
cross line, extends a great deal far- 
ther to the right of the crossing 
point than to the left. Farther 
down, the text block referred to 
above extends in the opposite di- 
rection, to the left of the crossing 
point instead of in equal distances 
to the right and left. 

This use of headings and text 
blocks, however, is not a contradic- 
tion of the rules previously given: 
it is simply another phase of the 
flexibility of the geometrical method 
of layout design. An examination 
of the rules will disclose the fact 
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that nothing was said as to how far 
to the right or left of a cross line, 
the point of a triangle, and so on, 
a heading or a text block might ex- 
tend. The crossing point, for ex- 
ample, while designating the proper 
place for a display line or heading. 
does not stipulate that the heading 
must be centered upon the point- 
rather, it indicates the proper hori- 
zontal position for the placement of 
the heading. (Rule 13) The head- 
ing or text block may extend for 
the full width of the advertisement 
or for only a part of it, but a por- 
tion of the heading must touch the 
crossing point. The same rule, of 
course, also applies to the points of 
triangles and the tops of circles and 
rectangles, as well as the bases of 
inverted triangles. Further, when a 
heading with its accompanying text 
block is so placed in an off center 
position, ne attempt at balance by 
the use of compensating headings 
on the same horizontal line is per- 
missible. Nothing but white space 
or an illustration may be used. 
Thus, the main heading of Fig- 
ure 12, while extending materially 
to the right of the actual crossing 
point, nevertheless touches it. Un- 
der no circumstances may a head- 
ing be placed on a horizontal line 
indicated by the geometrical design 
unless a portion of the heading ac- 
tually touches the designated point. 
Ordinarily, headings and text 
blocks are so placed about the point 
or other section of the geometrical 
design that they extend in equal 
measure on both sides. Exceptions 
to this may be seen in Figures 2, 3, 
8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. These excep- 
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tions, as explained, are not contra- 
dictions of the rule but merely use- 
ful variations of its application. 


Type Faces and Sizes 


In the three advertisements pic- 
tured here, the reader will note a 
variety of type sizes used in the 
headings (there are no sub-head- 
ings in Figures 10, 11, and 12), as 
has also been the case in many of 
the previous illustrations. The 
questions of type sizes, capital let- 
ters, and so on, have already been 
discussed. There is another point, 
however, in connection with type 
that should be borne in mind. Ex- 
cept in rare cases, (Rule 14) The 
same face or style of type should be 
used in all headings and sub-head- 
ings of the advertisement. Differ- 
ent sizes are permissible, in fact, 
necessary, but regardless of the 


to all letters, is better employed 
than Gothic. A great variety of 
Roman type faces or styles are 
available, and the advertiser will 
have no difficulty in finding one 
suitable for his purposes. In fact, 
a great many advertisers—and pro- 
fessional advertising men, too— 
never specify a type by name, 
merely making some such designa- 
tion as “24-point Roman Display” 
and leave the rest to the printer 
who understands what is wanted 
and supplies a suitable type face. 
The “point” system of designat- 
ing type sizes is now universally 
used instead of the former confus- 
ing method of indicating size by a 
different name for each size, as 
Brevier, Pica, Agate, and so on. 
There are 72 “points” to the inch; 
hence, ‘24-point Roman Display” 
signifies a Roman display type one- 
third of an inch in height. This, 





indicate the width of the various 
blocks of text. If layouts are as 
carefully drawn as those accom- 
panying these articles, such indica- 
tion is unnecessary, as the printer 
will measure the width of the lines 
himself and be governed accord- 
ingly. The majority of layouts, 
however, are quickly prepared in 
the rough, and the printer should be 
shown the exact width of the blocks 
desired by the advertiser. 

In designating width, “picas” or 
“ems pica” are employed. A pica is 
one-sixth of an inch (12 points), 
and the advertiser, measuring his 
widths in inches, has merely to 
convert them into picas. Thus, a 
block two and a half inches in 
width would be marked “15 picas” 
or “15 ems pica.” An em is merely 
a square of the type size used, an 
18-point em being 18 points high 
and 18 points wide. For conveni- 
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size, the face of the type should be 
the same. If, for example, a type 
known as Caslon should be chosen 
for the main heading, Caslon 
should be used for every heading 
and sub-heading in the advertise- 
ment. Switching type in an adver- 
tisement is akin to changing horses 
In the middle of the stream, and 
the result is likely to be a loss of 
eye interest—in any event, a de- 
struction of unity. 

Gothic faces, of which there are 
many, should seldom be used. For 
Practically all ordinary purposes, 
Roman type, that is, type in which 
small points or serifs are attached 
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however, does not signify that the 
face of the type, that is, the part 
that prints, is necessarily one-third 
of an inch. The “point” system re- 
fers to the body of the type, and the 
printing surface must consequently 
be less than the body in order to al- 
low for descending letters such as 
the “p” and “y,” and ascending let- 
ters such as the “b” and “d.” Usu- 
ally, therefore, the printing face of 
a type is somewhat less than would 
appear from the “points,” and the 
advertiser should take this into 
consideration in designating sizes. 

In preparing layouts for the 
printer, it is usually desirable to 
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ence, the pica em, 12 points square, 
is universally used for measuring 
width, and the expression “15 
picas” will be understood by any 
printer. 

An excellent practice in marking 
type sizes and widths on a layout is 
that of using a colored pencil or 
colored ink. If the layout is drawn 
in black, type sizes and widths as 
well as other instructions to the 
printer should be noted in red or 
some other contrasting color. This 
is of material assistance to the 
printer, and may, some day, avoid 
embarrassing mistakes creeping 
into an advertisement. 








“Homemade” Truck Loader 





An interesting and ingenious application of motor trucks to timber 
hauling is to be found near La Porte, Ind. Here E. B. Howes, a saw- 
mill operator, has equipped two Chevrolet 1% ton trucks with log load- 
ing winches devised from the salvaged rear drive mechanisms of 
junked passenger cars. 

Mounted on the frame of the truck just back of the cab, these “home- 
made” winches are operated by a power takeoff from the truck gear 
set. The brake mechanism of the old rear axle on the left hand side 
is kept intact. A winch drum is installed on the axle shaft on the 
right hand side. From this drum a cable passes back to pulleys lo- 
cated in the center of the semi-trailer bed, on the right hand side. 
Loading skids are placed on the left side of the body. Logs are rolled 
up to the skids, the cable looped around them, with the end fastened 
to a convenient place on the truck. When the log is ready to be 
hoisted onto the trailer bed, the brake on the left side of the old rear 
end mechanism is applied, the power takeoff engaged, and through 
the differential hookup, power is transmitted to the winch which 
tightens the cable and lifts the log into position on the vehicle. 
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Saluage Lumber 


Write to the Salvage Editor, American 
Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., mentioning the item number, 
for further information about any of the 
following items. 


Available 
135. 

We have on hand 25,000 to 30,000 
feet of 1 x 3 No. 3 hard maple, S4S. 
Also can supply 34,000—% x 11 car- 
riage bolts, and 12,000—% x 12 car- 
riage bolts. Also available are 10,000 
pieces 4 x 4, 10 inches long S4S yel- 
low pine. Each piece is cut out in the 
center 3% inches long and 1% inches 
deep. Chicago. 

136. 

We have 10,000 pieces 3/16 inch 
thick Masonite in half oval shape, 13 
inches wide, and 40 inches long. Also 
accumulating 400 pieces per week. 
Centerville, Ind. 

137. 

We have available 400 to 500 pieces 
%4 inch fir cuttings measuring 7x15 
inches. Pittsburgh. 


Wanted 
138. 

We are in need of all or any part 
of 50,000 pieces cut and ripped to % 
x 12 x 18 inches S2S. The material 
can be either veneer plywood or solid 
1 x 12 gum, magnolia, poplar, pine, 
cypress, birch, oak, or practically any 
other wood. It may be dressed to any 
thickness from % to % inches but 
must net 12 x 13 inches and cut 
square. Will pay up to 10c per piece 
bundled and delivered to Kissimmee, 


Fla. 
139. 


We need clear Idaho or Ponderosa 
pine, spruce or red cedar either solid 
or glued up in the following sizes: 

1 x 10, in lengths of 12, 36, and 
48 inches. 
1 x 8, in lengths of 24, 30, 36, 
and 48 inches. 
Stock can be D4S to % or 25/32 x 
7% and 9%. Cape May, N. J. 


140. 


Need large quantities of 3/16 or % 
inch plywood that would cut to 1 x 34 
inches without much waste. It may be 
S1S or S2S. Could also use in quan- 
tity 5/16 or % inch stock, 17 x 17 and 
17 x 20 inches, S1S or S2S. New 
Jersey. 


Navy Needs 

The U. S. Navy has urgent need for 
70,000 board feet of 4 x 4 inch hard- 
wood (beech, birch or maple) in ran- 
dom lengths with a minimum size 01 
3-15/16 x 3-15/16 x 21 inches long. 
Should be No. 1 common or better, 
first and second grades acceptable. 
Moisture content to be between 14 and 
20 percent. Any supplier should ad- 
dress Lt. G. C. Licence, USNR, Office 
of Procurement & Material, Navy De- 
partment, 350 Fifth Ave., New York, 
mm & 
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How to Sell... 





Without a Salesman 


ECAUSE OF a growing shortage 
of outside and inside salesmen, 
which is expected to become 

more severe now that fathers will 
be drafted into the armed forces, 
and following the “work-or-fight”’ 
order of the War Manpower Com- 
mission, eastern lumbermen have 
the latch out for someone who can 
tell them how to maintain contact 
with their very often widely dis- 
tributed clientele without the need 
of making personal calls. 

The potentialities of mail order, 
telephone selling and the more effi- 
cient use of contractor outlets are 
considered aS emergency measures. 
Everyone agrees that something 
will have to be done in a hurry, be- 
cause dealers feel that the war is 
“over the hump” and from now on, 
the rebuilding of pre-war connec- 
tions and development of new ones 
is of top importance. 

Some dealers are making the 
departure of a salesman for armed 
service an opportunity for a con- 
tact with all of the customers which 
that salesman served. In some cases 
before leaving, the salesman tele- 
phones his clientel and informs 
them that others in the main office 
will be glad to take care of their 
requirements in the future. Per- 
haps a letter from the manager of 
the company patterned after the 
sample one reproduced herewith is 
a little more effective. 

In other cases branch sales offices 
have been closed because of man- 
power shortages and the branch 
telephones connected with the 
Switchboard in the main office. 

. Dealers who are realizing sav- 
Ings on salesmen’s salaries are 
boosting their advertising expendi- 
tures. Newspaper space and direct 
mail are the favored mediums, 
though some who are in a position 
to do so are using radio time ad- 
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Dear Mr.......... 


Young Petersen will leave us soon because he 
feels that he can serve his nation better 
behind a lathe than from the desk in our office. 
We know that you would prefer to continue doing 
business with him and we regret his going. 


However, 
his way. 


we feel that we should not stand in 
He has a duty before him and he must 


do as his conscience dictates. 

His place is kept open for him and he can have 
it back for the asking after victory is won. 
In the meantime I will pinch hit for him. If 


there is anything you want, 


if there is any 


friendly service I can render——-please call me 


at our main office. 


from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


the neighborhood. 


I am at my desk every day 


Step in when you are in 


With kind regards 


vantageously. Emphasis, naturally, 
is on unrestricted merchandise and 
service: roofing, insulation, home 
repair, etc., though institutional 
copy has found some use. 

Some dealers send out blank 
statements as they come from the 
billing machines even if no order 
was placed in the preceding month. 
It keeps the company name before 
the customer—gives him a welcome 
surprise when he sees he owes noth- 
ing—affords an opportunity to in- 
clude a mailing piece with the 
statement. The actual mailing cost 
is small; less than the gasoline bill 
of a salesman. 

Catalogues may be made use of 
more frequently as the end of the 
war draws nearer. Dealers remem- 
ber that the mail order houses are 
sending thousands of their cata- 
logues into their districts each 
year. Some contain as many as 60 
pages of building materials. There 
is talk of the cooperative publica- 
tion of a catalogue to be used by 
dealers in the east, but the idea will 
take some time to ripen. Anyhow 
a well edited catalogue is bound to 
eliminate much of the time formerly 
spent upon the road. 

Practically everywhere dealers 
have been strengthening their tele- 
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phone coverage of the sales field. 
If salesmen can not call, the main 
office must be in easy reach of every 
customer of the firm at the lowest 
possible cost. Customers must not 
be put to the additional charge of 
making a telephone call outside 
their free territory. Where special 
wires were not feasible, dealers 
have made arrangements with the 
telephone company to pay for in- 
coming calls through the use of 
“Enterprise” numbers or automatic 
reverse charge listings. 

Rising telephone bills are not a 
just cause for complaint when they 
reflect an increasing number of in- 
coming reverse charge toll calls 
which bring inquiries and orders. 
To get customers to call in is one 
of the big problems of the switch 
to office-selling as salesmen become 
scarce. The telephone habit must 
be encouraged, and the start must 
be made at the dealer’s office. 

Try making a few calls each 
night immediately after supper. 
One dealer who experimented with 
this method found that it was a 
good time to catch prospects at 
home—and a call at that time did 
not interfere with more urgent 
business calls during office hours. 
Don’t just chat. Make the call a 
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news call—tell the customer about 
a change in delivery routes, the de- 
parture of a salesman, the arrival 
of a new shipment of roofing or 
insulation or some other item. Tele- 
phoning the customer gets him in 
the habit of using the phone when 
he wants to talk to you and encour- 
ages him to lift the receiver when 
he thinks of anything about which 
he might want to make inquiry con- 
cerning building materials. 
Letters, written separately for 
the addressee and signed personally 
by the sender, are used successfully 





by several lumbermen. One thinks 
that they are the perfect substitute 
for the salesman where used for 
the purpose of collecting informa- 
tion about the future plans of the 
firms’ customers. Knowing for 
what merchandise prospects will be 
in the market, at a given time, was 
one of the principal assets of the 
getting-around salesman. Letters 
can serve the same purpose. Ask 
what is in the customer’s mind. 
Make answering easy by enclosing 
a reply post card that needs little 
more than a cross and a signature. 
Again—the cost of such a survey 
is much less than was the gasoline 
bill. Postage, paper and envelopes 
can be saved by using “paid reply” 
postal cards for the purpose. The 
Post Office sells them at 2 cents 
each. 

Letters, plus telephone, are a good 
combination. While it adds to the 
work of the stenographer, many 
dealers suggest that every impor- 
tant telephone message should be 
followed by a confirming letter or 
vice versa. This applies especially 
to inquiries for materials, quota- 
tions given over the telephone; any 
situation where a letter would have 
been followed by the call of the 
salesman or where a salesman’s call 
would have been strengthened by a 
later letter. 

Contractor-dealer cooperation, 
already well established in the case 
of many lumbermen, is finding a 
more general try-out now as a 
means of ameliorating the salesman 
shortage. 

Contractors are generally well 
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acquainted with the market and the 


materials and can be the source of 
many excellent leads. They may 
well become subsidiary salesmen 
during these times of sales force 
shortages. The post-war picture 
should be shaped somewhat differ- 
ently, however, so the above sugges- 
tion must be approached carefully. 
Ultimate goal for astute dealers in 
the post-war market is to establish 
themselves as the sales headquar- 
ters for anything that has to do 
with home building or repairing or 
improvement. This looks forward 
to the straightening out of the sell- 
ing end of this kind of business 
and the elimination of confusion as 
to whether the contractor is the 
salesman, or the architect is the 
salesman, or (as it should be) the 
lumber dealer is the super-salesman 
of the industry. 

However, there must be a period 
of evolution or transition to the 
ideal situation, and if the ultimate 
goal is always kept in sight advan- 
tageous present-day relationships 
with contractors can contribute to 
its realization. Cooperative work- 
ing arrangements with contractors 
which will allow them to become 
known as the lumber dealer’s rep- 
resentatives when they become in- 
volved in the selling end of a job 
will have no detrimental effect on 
the future status the dealer wishes 
to attain in his community. In fact 
it might lay the groundwork for 
such a post-war set-up and make up 
for present day contacts that slim 
sales forces will not otherwise allow. 

As the result of their current 
difficulties in obtaining sufficient 
supplies, tied now to an irritating 
shortage of outside men, many 
dealers consider seriously cutting 
their needs for sales energy by what 
might be called selective selling 
methods. General merchandise, of 
which the sales are limited, are sold 
only on request. Sales support 
goes behind items where quantities 
and profits justify the effort. 

Some lumbermen are rather en- 
thusiastic about this idea. They 
claim that the time that has for- 
merly gone into finding prospects 
for all types of materials which 
(when it came to filling the order) 
often were unavailable, can now be 
spent upon the articles that can be 
sold. However, it is noticed that 
this argument is put forward 
mostly by dealers who have been 
specialists anyhow and is rejected 
by those who serve a mixed market, 
with a wide range of needs. 

There is a feeling that the spe- 
cialist-dealer might find matters not 
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so easy after the war. He has filled 
all the needs of his market for his 
specialty during the war and may 
have nothing to replace it; particu- 
larly as his concentration upon one 
article may have made him neglect 


the run of the mill customer. He is 
the one most likely to produce the 
bulk of orders in the future. So a 
medium course is suggested that 
keeps the assortment alive in every 
day necessities, but offers oppor- 
tunities for expansion in special 
items requiring less selling from 
within and without the office. 

Let’s take a look at the present- 
day selling expense experience of a 
group of dealers contrasted with 
salesmen expense of previous years. 

Those who have tried both feel 
that present conditions are too dis- 
turbed to permit a_ satisfactory 
answer. Even the best salesman 
would be somewhat hampered by 
wartime restrictions upon the sale 
and availability of all types of ma- 
terials. Most dealers think that 
they are selling all that they can 
buy today with the methods that 
are at their disposal. This feeling 
in itself is probably as great a 
sales deterrent as there is today. 
It is a time to test real ingenuity. 

Where commissions are paid to 
outsiders for sales help, the cost 
per sale is approximately the same 
as in the past. The telephone bill 
has increased, mailing expenses are 
only slightly higher. The added cost 
might have to be charged against a 
salesman’s salary and expense. but 
it is difficult to say how much of the 
present business is due to the ear- 
lier efforts of the salesmen and how 
much is new. 

Besides, there is the undeniable 
fact that much of the work, that 
formerly was done by the salesmen, 
is now done by other employees, 
including the owner. The employees’ 
salaries are generally higher; the 
boss, more often, gets less because 
sales have declined; so have profits. 
In fairness to the salesmen at leust 
part of these salary increases 
should be charged to sales costs. 

However, there is no denying, on 
the other hand that mail and tele- 
phone selling expenditures can be 
more easily proportioned to the 
volume of sales and adjusted accord- 
ingly. 

Taking everything into consider- 
ation the balance seems to De 
slightly in favor of the present 
method. Not enough, however, to 
let dealers expect that they can do 
without their salesmen after the 
war. In fact, expressed opinion 1s 
very much in favor of their speedy 
return to their jobs. 
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Dealers in St. Paul, Minnesota, each successive step in the instal- 
are firing a final barrage of adver- lation of insulation. The entire 
tising to capture all the insulation window was made up of sections 
and weatherstripping business pos- filled with different types of insulat- 
sible before cold weather sets in. ing materials. At the front was a 


* 
Insulation This campaign culminates the border of loose materials heaped 


steady promotion of insulation across. The economy of insulating 


throughout the summer months. was stressed. 
ba ¥ Many concerns have arranged Spotted through the pages of the 
Subject o window displays of both insulating newspapers are _ advertisements 
and weatherstripping materials. carrying the message of fuel con- 
Outstanding in the array of such _ servation, comfort and economy by 
Fall Ads displays is that of the United States means of insulating. Some of these 


Roofing and Siding Co., which shows’ are reproduced on this page. 
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Weather-Strip Now 


Stop that draft around 
your windows and doors. 
No draft, no/rattle, no 
sticking. 

We specialize in weath- 
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Farm Lumber 
The AA-2 program—farm lumber 
for food production—is being extended 


for a 90-day period; carrying it 
through the year. 
Use of this permissive has been 


much smaller, so far, than the backers 
hoped. Volume seems to be increas- 
ing; and the government thinks well 
enough of the idea to continue it. 

Of the half-billion feet, authorized 
for the months of June to September 
inclusive, the special ratings had been 
assigned to 88 million feet as of the 
end of August. So, when the project 
came up for review, there seemed no 
point to authorizing additional foot- 
age; not until the original authoriza- 
tion had been more nearly taken. 

Washington leaders believe, how- 
ever, that should the half-billion feet 
be elaimed before the end of the year 
this authorized figure would be in- 
creased. 


Why So Slow? 


Those who should know say the 
delay stemmed from a lack of under- 
standing, perhaps of energy, all along 
the line. 

Mechanics of the program are, of 
course, fairly elaborate; and it’s com- 
mon experience, in Federal-civilian 
relations, that multiplying the number 
of public and private links in an oper- 
ating chain is certain to multiply 
delays. 

No special point in going over de- 
lay causes, save as these items indi- 
cate ways of making more speed. 
Some farmers have been reluctant 
about working out the applications; 
have hoped and expected that their 
dealers would be able to get them 
stock under different priorities. Some 
dealers, probably a minority, haven’t 
been too energetic in selling the idea 
to farm customers. Some State and 
County War Boards haven’t fully 
understood the mechanics of assign- 
ment. But an outstanding source of 
delay has been reluctance of producers 
to be guided by ratings in making 
sales. 


WPEB Letter 

Director Boyd, of the L&LP Divi- 
sion, WPB, sent out an additional let- 
ter on the subject last month, dealing 
especially with reported refusals of 
certain sawmills to accept AA-2 orders 
for farm lumber. 

The letter is combined persuasion 
and citation of law. It reminds pro- 
ducers that Priorities Regulation 1, 
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with certain exceptions that are noted, 
“provides that every rated order must 
be accepted and filled even if accept- 
ance will make it impossible to fill 
previously accepted orders bearing 
lower preference ratings or none.” 

Mr. Boyd mentions circumstances 
that entitle a producer to refuse 
orders. Clear implication, however, is 
that many refusals have no legal 
standing. 

Whether or not the L&LP Division 
intends to get tough about evasions, 
and whether or not it will make with 
the law in correcting them, are things 
this page wouldn’t know. It is clear 
that the Division knows about the 
evasions and that it has authority to 
deal with them. 

Meanwhile the program is being 
continued. Unless lumber production 
increases more rapidly than Washing- 
ton expects, the program may become 
the principal if not the only source of 
farm lumber supply. 


M-208 & CMP-5 


CMP-5 has been amended at a 
number of points; notably the adjust- 
ment of preference ratings for main- 
tenance, repair and operating supplies 
“to a new pattern of relative indus- 
trial urgency.” This industry is espe- 
cially interested in the higher ratings 
for lumber, for industrial and com- 
mercial maintenance and repair. 

These changes made necessary some 
alterations in M-208, to remove dupli- 
cations. The M order, previous to 
this amendment, extended ratings 
for the purchase of softwood lumber, 
for maintenance and repair purposes; 
but, as indicated in the previous para- 
graph, the ratings were lower than 
those now extended by the CMP order. 
So these ratings, except for farm 
buildings and dwellings, have been 
taken out of M-208. 

Maintenance and repair of farm 
buildings, other than dwellings, are 
now dealt with in List B of M-208; 
maintenance and repair of dwellings, 
in List C. 

Since these orders are fairly com- 
plicated and exacting, better get 
copies from the WPB and study them 
together. CMP Reg. 5 as amended 
Sept. 13; M-208 as amended Sept. 16. 


Douglas Fir Plywood 

A Douglas fir plywood pricing order, 
2d Rev. MPR 13, contains minor 
pricing changes. Language has been 
clarified, and several earlier amend- 
ments have been incorporated. 

A new grade has been announced; 
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sound one side plywood. New stand- 
ards allow more defects on the backs 
of wallboard and sheathing. 

Seattle is designated as basing point 
in determining inbound transportation 
costs, when calculating ceiling prices 
for plywood distribution plant sales; 
takes the place of Portland. 

Arbitrary freight rate of 10% cents 
per hundred pounds for delivered sales 
in Oregon and Washington, west of 
the crest of the Cascades, regardless 
of distance. 

Additions are authorized, which may 
be made to base prices for long 
lengths of exterior types of plywood. 
Long lengths named, from 288 to 600 
inches; price additions, from $150 to 
$200 per thousand square feet. 

Clear prohibition against assembling 
small orders into carload shipments 
and charging less-than-carload prices 
for products on which distributors pay 
carload freight. Less-than-carload 
orders must be bought and shipped as 
such, must pay _less-than-carload 
freight, regardless of the aggregate 
size of the combined shipments. 


Mill Work 


Producers of stock millwork have 
been authorized to shorten certain of 
their discounts. RMPR 293. Effective 
date, Sept. 21. Purpose, to offset 
increased prices of shop grades of 
Ponderosa pine. Result, increase of 
maximum retail prices for doors, 
frames, windows and sash by about 
three percent above present levels. 

Jobbers and retail distributors, op- 
erating under GMPR, are allowed to 
add to their prices the resulting 
increased net costs; may add only 
their increased net costs. 

Producers, as you know, sell stock 
millwork at various percentages off 
the list price. Generally accepted con- 
version formula operates like this: A 
$2 increase in the cost of No. 2 shop 
grade 1% inch and thicker Ponderosa 
is equivalent to a one point increase 
in the cost of 1% and 1% inch doors 
and open sash. The Regulation autho- 
rizes the following shortening of the 
discounts by millwork producers, 1% 
points on 1% and 1% inch doors and 
open sash. 1 point on screens and 
glazed sash. 2 points on frames. 

Other additions are allowed for spe 
cial services performed on millwork. 
Scope of the regulation is widened to 
cover southern pine glazed windows, 
Ponderosa inside door jambs and 16 
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Majestic Mt. Adams in 
South-Central Washing- 
ton where our crop of 
mature Ponderosa Pine 
is being harvested, and 
transported by our own 
railroad to our Klickitat, 
Wash., mill. 





This is No. 1 in a series on the modern manufacture of lumber. 


J. NEILS LUMBER COMPANY 
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Mills at: Libby, Montana—Klickitat, Washington 
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— te Pm PRECISION FRAMES 


TRIM 


to meet the special 
requirements 
of War Projects 













During past years the manufacturing activities work requirements for war _ construction 
of Spokane Pine Products Company have been 
devoted mainly to the production of Stock Mill- 
work of various kinds. 


Anyone desiring special material should send 
details and specifications for quotations. 


Now we are prepared to supply not only such Write us about your requirements in stock and 
items of millwork as we manufacture in stock special millwork. Address Spokane Pine Prod- 
K. D. Frames and Trim but also special mill- ucts Company, Spokane, Washington. 

Our Permatol-treated frames bear the brand of NDMA. Members National Door Mfrs. Assn. 


SPOKANE PINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
LONG LAKE LUMBER COMPANY 


Spokane, Washington 
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mesh black wire, No. 1 Ponderosa win- 
dow and sash screens. 

To end duplication of coverage, 
screen doors and wooden frame 
screens have been removed from the 
list of commodities subject to MPR 
142. Storm doors and storm sash have 
been removed from the price cover- 
age of MPR 210. All-metal screens 
continue under MPR 142. 


Forest Teaching Aids 


AFPI has issued a booklet that lists 
materials for teaching forest resources 
and conservation. Many schools are 
making use of posters, books and 
other materials prepared by American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc. Many 
others would find them equally useful 
if these materials were brought to 
their attention. Wood has proved its 
high value in the war. Schools are 
opening. You can aid both your 
schools and your own industry by get- 
ting this booklet, “A Bibliography of 
Literature and Visual Aids for the 
Study of our Forest Resources and 
Their Conservation.” Address AFPI, 
1319 18th St., N.W., Washington. 


Renegotiation 


Renegotiation of contracts and the 
use of other means for recapturing 
excessive profits have been before 
Congress for months. You know the 
background. Production of war goods 
involved operations and transactions 
that could not be exactly estimated in 
advance. Man-hours, wages, prices of 
raw materials were not known. Con- 
tract prices had to be based upon 
guesses. 

Two protective devices were used. 
One was cost-plus to protect the oper- 
ator. The other was the analysis of 
costs at intervals and the recapture 
of excessive profits to protect the 
public. The second is the renegotia- 
tion law. 

Government objected to cost-plus; 
believed it made for wastage of labor 
and materials, since the larger the 
total cost the larger the profit allowed. 
Business objected to renegotiation, 
since it leaves the producer with no 
real knowledge, in advance, of his 
returns; forces him to keep his fin- 
ances fluid to meet possible repay- 
ments to the Treasury. 

Henry Kaiser tells us that renego- 
tiation is the most serious current 
handicap to increased efficiency; since 
the operator can not know until long 
after the work is done what he has 
left and dare not use his cash to build 
his plant’s working pattern. Inciden- 
tally he believes public contracts 
should be let largely upon the basis of 
man hours in producing a_ given 
article, such as a ship. Labor at this 
moment is scarcer than money; and 
money should be used in making labor 
more efficient. But, not knowing his 
returns, a producer doesn’t dare use 
his money to lift the efficiency of his 
plant. Mr. Kaiser says there’s a wide- 
spread in man-hours as between differ- 





ent plants; that some plants can pro- 
duce a ship of a given type with 
three-eighths the man-hours needed 
by others. 


NLMA's Suggestion 


The NLMA, in response to a re- 
quest made by the House Ways and 
Means Committee, has suggested an 
amendment to the renegotiation law, 
exempting contracts having to do with 
supplying raw materials or commer- 
cial products subject to specific OPA 
ceiling price schedules. 

NLMA has also suggested recaptur- 
ing excess profits by means of taxa- 
tion. Laws for this purpose, however, 
are in need of careful revision. For 
example, in relation to the lumber 
industry, the “base period” used in the 
statutes happens to be a period in 
which the ratio of net income to gross 
income of lumber manufacturers was 
abnormally low; was about half that 
of general manufacturing. 

Incidentally, news dispatches say 
the Army has already canceled eight 
and a half billion dollars worth of 
contracts, in the course of this war; 
more than it had canceled by the end 
of the First World War. 

A release by the OWI states that in 
16 months the Army, Navy, Treasury 
and Maritime Commission, by renego- 
tiation, have “effected savings” of 
four billion four hundred millions. 
About half represents commitments 
for cash refunds; the other half, price 
reductions for future deliveries on 
existing contracts. 


Procurement Policies 


Chairman Nelson of WPB has 
reissued a directive in regard to pro- 
curement policies of all war agencies; 
deals with matters of transportation, 
manpower, cut-backs and program ex- 
pansions. Agencies are directed to 
place no contracts in areas cited as 
having acute labor shortages, even 
though factories are available, if the 
contracts can be placed elsewhere. 
Whenever demand for a war item 
diminishes, contracts are to be termi- 
nated in labor shortage areas. “No 
contract requiring increase of employ- 
ment shall be placed in the West Coast 
Region, or any other region to which 
a program similar to the West Coast 
Manpower Program may hereafter be 
applied, without the prior approval of 
the Chairman of the War Production 
Board. 


WPB Decentralization 


A program announced by the War 
Production Board Operations Council 
aims at reducing by a third the nec- 
essary travel by business men to 
Washington; also at a similar reduc- 
tion in their routine paper work. It 
is planned to move much of the pro- 
duction control machinery to the re- 
gional offices. Save for basic policy 
matters, regional offices will handle 
most of production control. The 
Operations Council consists of the 
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Regional Chairmen and executives of 
the WPB Operations Office. 

In large part, this is intended to 
save business men the harrowing ex- 
perience of fighting their way into 
crowded Washington. The city drew 
a long breath during the Congressional 
recess, could now and then mount a 
bus, capture a taxi or find an empty 
chair in a restaurant. But Congress 
is back, oh, me, oh, my! The town 
is ten deep with lobbyists, or public 
relations councilors. Dog houses, both 
literal and rhetorical, have waiting 
lists a mile long. Better stay away; 
unless your business is so urgent you’d 
be willing to storm the Brenner Pass 
to get it done. No, you’ll not get shot 
at if you come here; but you'll en- 
counter hopeless numbers of other 
people you’ll presently want to shoot. 


Pulpwood Shortages 


Announcement has been made that 
no changes in the price of pulpwood 
are now planned. This was the pur- 
pose of discouraging the holding of 
the wood for higher prices. It’s needed 
now. WPB has issued the warning 
that consumption of print paper will 
run some 94,000 tons in excess of 
production during the last quarter of 
the year. WPB and the industry are 
cooperating to increase pulpwood cut- 
ting in the U. S. and Canada. But 
reserve stocks are diminishing, and 
Mr. Nelson indicates that a further 
reduction in the use of newsprint for 
next year may be necessary. Canada 
has agreed to continue deliveries by 
Canadian mills to U. S. consumers, 
during the fourth quarter, at the rate 
of 210,000 tons per month. Manpower 
shortage is the reason for declining 
production. 


Coal Shortages 


Administrator Ickes says that coal 
requirements in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast States are outstrip- 
ping production; that those mines 
need immediately some 3,000 addi- 
tional miners. WMC is running a cam- 
paign throughout the country to re- 
cruit former coal miners who are now 
employed in other industries. There 
are from 50,000 to 70,000 fewer coal 
miners at work now than in 1940. 
Due to drafting of younger miners or 
their transfer to other industries, the 
average age of miners is considerably 
higher than it was three years ago. 

Mr. Ickes has said that “every coal 
consumer in the United States will 
find it necessary to cut his usual fuel 
consumption during the forthcoming 
burning season.” Coal conservation, 
he added, is not merely a matter of 
going without needed heat. It is a 
matter of efficient use of supplies. 
Government of course has been urging 
insulation and installation of storm 
windows and doors. Government 1s 
not now pressing the change-over of 
heating units from oil to coal. Not 
much to choose between these fuels, 
on the score of scarcity. 
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Add STEEL 
to your list of evidence 


Steel makers are careful buyers. So evidence 
like that shown here, that steel companies are 
buying Wolmanized Lumber* for their tough 
jobs, is building a fine reputation for this long- 
lived lumber. Cash in on that reputation by 
recommending to your prospects that they in- 
clude Wolmanized Lumber in their postwar 
planning. 

Advertisements like this are appearing in 








; : Business Week, Civil Engineering, Engineerin 
\ Makers Like Wood News-Record, ‘iene Builder a Archi. 
stee 7 tectural Forum. They are educating an audience 
‘ = ( of W ork of businessmen, government and _ industrial 
For This Kin executives, architects and builders on the ad- 


vantages of building with Wolmanized Lumber. 
American Lumber & Treating Company, 1646 
STEEL MILL pickling rooms are bad actors, where construction McCormick Building, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
materials are concerned. Acid fumes and high k 2s “Registered Trade Mark 

cause ordinary materials to become unsig]! 
make frequent replacements necessary. But 
is able to withstand this attack. 


THINK WHAT THAT MEANS to manufacturers 
available man power must be devoted to prod 
war. Less labor needs to be sidetracked for 
pickling rooms, and other Wolmanized Luz 
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~~! A Quality Pine 
| With a Famous 
Name 






The name Anaconda is 





known around the world. 








| Anaconda Ponderosa lives 


‘Be : | up to its famous name in METAL TRIMS mimeasiinia 
7) 4 quality and manufacture. 
i | It’s an ideal lumber for all te ¥ 3 © MoM E % & i 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


: ‘i _ peacetime construction | The wide preference for B & T Metal Trims trademarked 
{ f as ‘ ’ Chromedge is due to Quality! Quality in the materials 
uses. It’s making good | from which they are fabricated—quality of design, from 
the standpoint of both beauty 
now for scores of war uses. | and utility—plus quality of service Available 

to those who specify, install and 
use B & T trims. These advantages Several shapes 
Member Western Pine Assn. will hold sway again, when Victory 24 sizes still 


permits B & T to turn from war 2Vailable from 
ANACONDA SQRRER MINING co 








trims trademarked Chromedge. Write for details. 


The R& T METALS COMPANY 


Columbus 16, Ohio 


work to the production of metal Pré-war stocks, 
BONNER M ONTANA 













































































Western 


Lumber Wholesaler 


Will Supply You 
if He Can 








The Western Wholesaler can’t per- 
form any miracles in obtaining lumber 
where it isn’t available, but he’s in 
hourly touch with the mills and if the 
stock can be had he will do his best to 
get it for you. 


The Western Wholesalers below are 
bending every effort to meet war needs 
and take care of as much of their cus- 
tomers’ needs as is possible under war 
conditions — and when peace comes 
they will be back with better-than-ever 
service on all Western woods. 





WALES LUMBER COMPANY 
Old National Bank Building 


110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 


DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in Hea Douglas Fir Clear Cants 
and Shipdecking. si . 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MAUK SEATTLE LUMBER COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
HOMESTEAD BRAND 


WESTERN LUMBER MERCHANTS 
CARL SODERBERG =—Sayrmill: Pine 
LUMBER COMPANY "erie. Or 


ne, 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers Washington 




















Morrill & Sturgeon 
Lumber Co. 
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The Mark of Quality 


Yeon Bidg., Portiand,Ore 


















L-41 Conferences 

It’s known that amendments to L-41 
are in the works. Proposed changes 
are kept secret; but the intention, 
we’re told, is to clarify the language 
but not to relax the restrictions. 

The industry, however, believes the 
national situation has shifted since the 
order was written; that certain 
changes, now justified by practical 
events, would make possible a better 
job especially in maintenance and re- 
pair. Of course no changes are wanted 
that would hinder the war effort. 

Meetings have been held, at the in- 
vitation of WPB officials. Those in- 
vited were representatives of general 
business, architecture, contracting. 
organized labor, manufacturing, dis- 
tribution, real estate and finance. At 
this writing, no official action has ap- 
peared as a result of the conferences. 

Government contends that scarcities 
of materials, labor and transportation 
make it inadvisable to relax L-41. 

Union labor officials reply that there 
is widespread and growing unemploy- 
ment in the building trades; that these 
unemployed workers are generally be- 
yond military age or for various 
reasons have been turned down for 
military service; that because of spe- 
cific and impersonal reasons it would 
be difficult and perhaps impossible for 
these men to move to war-factory cen- 
ters; that the reported public policy 
of restricting construction to force 
these men into war jobs would have 
little effect in practical war-manpower 
terms. 


Critical Materials 


The industry thinks that certain ma- 
terials, now listed as critical, used 
both in new construction and in main- 
tenance and repair, are hardly 
“critical” in themselves; that they 
have been declared critical chiefly to 
check construction and repair, for the 
secondary purpose of saving man- 
power. If there is unemployed build- 
ing labor, not suited to the Army and 
not available for war _ industry, 
changes might well be made in the 
materials classification. 

Incidentally, claims of labor that 
this over-age and otherwise deferred 
building manpower can not be utilized 
effectively in war factories are not 
admitted by public officials. 


Construction & Maintenance 
Contractors protest the strict rule 
that “no building operation or job may 
be part construction and part main- 
tenance and repair.” Builders claim 
that this rule is being interpreted and 
applied in ways that seriously hamper 
maintenance and repair. There is a 


chance that this regulation will be 
modified. 

Builders and retailers claim that the 
$1,000 limit on farm buildings is ar- 
bitrary and unreasonable; that it is 
not a real saving of materials. Many 
farmers, knowing the shortage of ma- 
terials, try to get a $1,000 allowance 
when they could get along with less, 
But if a farm has actual need for a 
larger building and can’t get it, this 
is a definite restriction upon that 
farm’s productivity and to that extent 
hampers the food-production program. 
This happens rather often in regard 
to grain storage elevators. 

These items indicate the general 
line taken by the industry and asso- 
ciated interests in the effort to get 
some modification of the order. No 
guess about the outcome. Arguments 
about manpower are at least debat- 
able; and no one has suggested ways 
of meeting the transportation diffi- 
culty. Washington opinion is that 
important changes in L-41 will not 
appear immediately. 


Construction in August 

Construction contracts awarded dur- 
ing the month of August totaled 
$413,791,000 in the 37 eastern states, 
according to F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. This compared with $183,661,- 
000 in the preceding month, but, was 
43 percent behind the $721,028,000 
recorded in August last year. Valua- 
tion of public ownership projects in 
August was 45 percent below the same 
month last year while private owner- 
ship was off only 29 percent. 

Non-residential building volume of 
$272,888,000 in August was largely 
effected by non-recurring war con- 
struction and compares with $61,840, 
000 in July and $407,324,000 in August 
a year ago. 

The August total of $67,493,000 for 
residential building represented a de- 
cline of 6 percent from the preceding 
month and a decline of about one- 
third from August 1942. Eliminating 
barracks and temporary-type dorm- 
tories for single men, however, Av- 
gust was only 2 percent behind last 
year and the number of new dwelling 
units created exceeded those of Av- 
gust a year ago by 2 percent. 

Heavy engineering work, valued at 
$73,410,000, represented an increase 
of 47 percent over July, but was 64 
percent below August last year. 


Housing Program ; 

Herber Emmerich, FPHA Commis- 
sioner, states that under the publicly- 
financed phase of the program about 
1,000 dwelling units per day have been 
completed during the past several 
months. 
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TAL’S 
ABOUT CONTINEN 
PROGRAM OF SERVICE 


TO DEALERS 











To help them take better care of their 
customers, Continental is supplying 
its dealers with a CUSTOMER WANT 
BOOK. Dealers who have used this 
record book like it. They say it helps 
them “speak first” for future business, 
and win the goodwill of customers by 
doing everything —_ to get the 
supplies they need. Also, it provides 
a written record of names and dates 
to help distribute “rationed products” 
more fairly. 

The WANT BOOK is a typical pari 
of Continental’s program to extend 
constructive service to dealers and job- 
bers. Continental recognizes its obli- 
gation to give dealers every _ 
assistance during the war and to help 





them meet new conditions and de. 
mands. Dealers are invited to write for 
a copy of the WANT BOOK. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP., Kokomo, Indiana 
Plants at Canton, Kokomo, Indianapolis 
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A 
ig? Gift of 
SASH CORD 
to Adolph. . 


with our 
compliments 
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Here's a loop of 


| . 4 strong Puritan Sash 
| ™ Cord for Adolph's 
neck, and for his crooked part- 
} ners, too! Uncle Sam is using a 
]} tremendous amount of Puritan 
| Sash Cords in the war effort to 
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help hang these birds. We're 
working 24 hours a day to sup- 
ply our Uncle and also to meet 
your requirements. So if you're 
having priority problems or de- 
livery delays, remember, we're 
doing our best, but 

the government 
gets served 








PURITAN 
CORDAGE MILLS, INC. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Mf'rs. of sash cord, clothes line, and braided and twisted cotton cords 


Scenes from the Army "Salute to Wood" Caravan on a six weeks 
tour of ten southern states under the command of Capt. John 
Edwardsen. |. Amphibious jeep. 2. Pup tents on bivouac area for 
an overnight stand. 3. One of the four giant searchlights which 
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develops 800 million candlepower. 4. Demountable speaker's plat- 
form donated by Southern Pine War Committee. 5. Kitchen crew 
preparing chow. 6. Caravan Crew getting it. 7. Some of the 
"Wood for War" uses on display. 8. An unfinished landing barge. 
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We Want Our Customers 
and Friends to Know-- 


We desire to keep old customers and friends 


around them, but to co-operate as fully as pos- 
ible with them. 


\lost of the building lumber we are shipping is 
or Government use and high priorities apply. 
This is distributed by some of our regular re- 
tail customers. We're glad these retailers can 
get this business. 

We only wish we could give customers without 
high priorities better service. We’re able to 
et and ship a few cars now and then on lower 
priorities. At all times we do what we can 
vithin the regulations—and we’re looking for- 
ward to the day when we can again serve all 
customers without priorities. 


* * * 


P. M. Barger Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber--Mouldings and Shingles 
Telephone 876--Statesville, N. C. 
Branch Office: P. O. Box 5998, Bethesda Station, Washington, D. C., 
Telephone Oliver 3450 


Barger Millwork Co. 


Wholesale Windows and Doors 
Telephone 733--Statesville, N. C. 


























25,000 
Corley SHIPMENTS 
KEEP ’EM CUTTING 


Corley’s Wartime policy has helped lumber- 
men with their big War job. Since historical 
December 7, 1941, Corley has filled over 25,000 
orders . . . in ways to keep the most lumber 
rolling. 

Few mills have been shipped to new opera- 
tors. Instead, experienced and established lum- 
bermen, capable of the greatest immediate pro- 
duction, have been supplied with Corley products. 

Except for certain shipments to the Armed 
Forces, most of the 25,000 orders have repre- 
sented replacements, repairs and supplies. 


Ours is not a glamorous part in the gigantic 
War production program . but we believe 
Corley’s decision to help conscientious lumber- 
men not only maintain but increase production, 
has been the best plan. We hope our friends 
will agree. 


To assist the lumbering industry in the most 
ways possible has always been Corley’s policy. 
We sincerely believe that our Wartime policy 


has been beneficial to both the industry and the 
War production program. 


CORLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1905 


CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


Manufacturers of : 
Circular Saw Mills, Edgers, Trimmers, and Accessory Equipment 
Branches: Little Rock, Ark.—Natchez, Miss.—Portland, Ore.—Seattle, Wash. 
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THESE ‘‘WOODEN” SOLDIERS 


HAD TO PASS A 


TOUGH “PHYSICAL,”’ TOO! 


BETTER 


moisture testing with 


MOISTURE REGISTER 


Skis for our fighting men can’t 
fail in service. So one of the 
“‘physical” tests these ““wooden 
soldiers” have to pass is mois- 
ture content—to guard against 
warping, cracking and other 
faults. * Skis are but one of 
hundreds of wooden items— 
from tool handles to ships—on 
which Moisture Register is giv- 
ing better, faster moisture con- 
tent tests. * If you have a war 
production testing problem 
why not write us about it. Per- 
haps this instrument can help 
you. 


MOISTURE REGISTER CO. 


5117 KINSIE ST. LOS ANGELES 22, CALIFORNIA 


The standard in 
moisture testing 


T943 

















HUMIDITY or HEAT 
SUMMER or WINTER 


In Italy or the Arctic wood products 
encounter the enemy. Regardless of 
geography or climate it’s a better box, 
or ship, or door if it is protected against 
the elements. The life of a wood prod- 
uct is greatly enhanced by a proper 


treatment in 


Sa 


‘ile 








Southern Pine Bureau Urges 
Strict Grade Rule Adherence 


At its meeting in New Orleans on 
Sept. 15, the Board of Governors of 
the Southern Pine Inspection Bureau 
gave careful consideration to com- 
plaints that have been made about 
questionable sales practices on the 
part of some of the mills in the indus- 
try. In canvassing this situation, it 
was brought out that a great propor- 
tion of the production of the industry 
has been and is now being shipped in 
accordance with the grading rules. 
For the purpose of emphasizing the 
vital importance of maintaining the 
integrity of Southern Pine grades, the 
Board formulated and authorized the 
circularization of the following state- 
ment: 

“The very existence of the Southern 
Pine lumber industry is dependent 
upon the maintenance at all times of 
definite and uniform grading stand- 
ards. If such standards were not 
maintained, there would quickly follow 
a condition of utter confusion on the 
part of lumber buyers as to how they 
should specify the qualities needed, 
with the effect that other species and 
other materials would be used in pref- 
erence to Southern Pine. If the indus- 
try is to retain its nationwide markets, 
it must preserve the confidence of its 
customers and this can be done only 
by a rigid adherence to uniform 
grading practices. 

“Notwithstanding the handicaps 
that have been imposed as a result 
of the war, a great proportion of the 
industry’s production has been and is 
now being shipped in accordance with 
the requirements of the grading rules. 
This is not only the legal and ethical 
obligation of every manufacturer, but 
represents a farsighted policy that 
will prove of inestimable value to the 
industry in the years to come. 

“Mills that are grade-marking under 
the supervision of the Southern Pine 
Inspection Bureau have voluntarily 
assumed the obligation to ship lumber 
only in accordance with the rules. 
Adequate checks are provided to as- 
sure compliance. There are doubtless 
other mills that are just as scrupulous 
in carefully observing the rules. The 
recent tendency in the industry, how- 
ever, to substitute lower grades for 


higher ones and to engage in other 
questionable sales practices is not 
only illegal under the established price 
ceilings and serves to retard the war 
effort, but will seriously affect the 
standing of the Southern Pine indus- 
try in the post-war period. Every 
manufacturer of Southern Pine lumber 
should think twice before giving in to 
the temptation to depart from sound 
practices. Any thought given to this 
will certainly point to the shortsight- 
edness of such a policy, to say nothing 
of the risks involved of prosecution 
for violation of ceiling price regula- 
tions or under the War Frauds Act. 
“To those who have deviated from 
good shipping practices, an appeal is 
hereby made for mending of their 
ways. To those who have succeeded 
in preserving the integrity of their 
grades, notwithstanding the intense 
war problems that have confronted 
them, a tribute should be paid, for 
they have constituted a bulwark 
against industry deterioration. It is 
during times like these that the real 
character of an industry is determined. 
So far, Southern Pine may well be 
proud of its performance, but this 
position will be preserved only 
through an industry-wide determina- 
tion to adhere to the rules through 
thick and thin and not to attempt to 
remedy ills created by the war through 
grade manipulation. In this way alone 
will it be possible for the industry to 
contribute most to the war effort and 
place itself in a position to look for- 
ward with confidence to a definite 
place in the commercial life of the 
nation after the war has ended.” 


Electric Appliance Manufacturer 
Creates New Home Advisory 
Department 

The creation of a “Better Homes 
Department” and the expansion of 
general housing activities was recent- 
ly announced by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. Irving W. Clark who 
has been associated with the firm’s 
Appliance Division in Mansfield, Ohio 
was made top man in the new de- 
partment. His headquarters will be 
in Pittsburgh. 

The immediate function of the new 





department will be aid in war worker 
housing, although its ultimate objec- 
tive is work in the post-war housing 
field. It is to serve as a clearing 
house for information on_ housing 
equipment production and research 
carried on in several manufacturing 
divisions of the Company. It will 
provide advisory and _ consultation 
service for lumber dealers, their archi- 
tects and builders. It will coordinate 
the company’s production with the 
housing industry’s needs for home 
lighting, wiring layouts, room coolers, 
kitchen and laundry plans, and the 
Precipitron. 


Train Farm Boys in Building 


The University of Minnesota school 
of agriculture has initiated a special 
course to provide practical training 
for young men with a farm back- 
ground in construction of farm build- 
ings. The course will cover three 
years of six months each year, or less 
than that for students with high 
school training. Any farm boy 15 
years of age or over who has com- 
pleted the eighth grade will be elig- 
ible for enrollment. 

“The rural builder will be trained 
readily to ascertain the size and char- 
acter of the farm business, will be 
made familiar with the latest develop- 
ments and recommendations in the 
housing of various kinds of livestock 
and the storage of crops,” says the 
announcement of the course. “He 
will know properties and costs of vari- 
ous materials, their suitability to the 
work at hand and the theory and 
practice of insulation, ventilation, 
sewage disposal, water supply, paint- 
ing and concrete work.” 


Red Cross Unit Uses 
Pre-fab Huts 


Nineteen prefabricated “Victory” 
huts manufactured by the Texas Pre- 
fabricated House & Tent Co., Dallas, 
Tex. have been erected as expanded 
quarters for war services of the Dallas 
County Red Cross. The installation is 
in double and triple units which will 
be used for the following and other 
purposes: Kitchens for serving pilots 
and men leaving for induction centers; 
a canteen for workers’ lunch; housing 
for executives and officers; work- 
rooms; motor corps headquarters; and 
various offices. The huts are also in 
use by all branches of the armed 
service in this country and abroad. 
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TWIN HARBORS LUMBER COMPANY 


Aberdeen, Washington 












— Manufacturers and Distributors of all 


“WEST COAST WOODS AND SHINGLES 




















an ‘Auatlable Now for prompt shipment 
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SHINGLE STAINS AND DOUBLE STRENGTH WHITE 
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: PILOT ROCK PINE 
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Specializing in 
SELECTS and 
No. 2 COMMON 


Pilot Rock Sales Agency 


203 Radio Central Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


















PINE and FIR 


FROM THE TOP 
OF THE WORLD 





This 
gordo. 
grows at an altitude of 10,000 feet. 
Victory lumber, helping to supply 
the wartime needs of America. The 
modern mills of Southwest Lumber 
Company produce choice quality 
products in Douglas Fir, White Fir 
and Ponderosa Pine. 


is the lumber from Alamo- 
It’s cut from timber that 
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THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 











ALTERS Ei, 
CARR 


Lumber Company, 
Manufacturers of 


“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 


“BILTMORE” 
HARDWOODS 
Plain and Quar- 
tered Oak — Soft 
Yellow Poplar— 
Basswood, Chest- 

nut, etc. 


Pisgah Forest, N.C. 








Post War Houses 
Dear Sir: 

In writing for further information 
with regard to the very novel small 
house shown as the feature article of 
your August 7th number, I ask for 
information about your Post War 
Series. 

You have certainly devised a novel 
and provocative design. In what 
climate is this house supposed to be 
built, with its sliding roof and its 
ground floor patio design? 

I would like to have a blueprint of 
this, and if you do have a series com- 
ing of these articles appearing in some 
other magazine, I would like to have 
that series as well. 

It is characteristic of the times that 
you have a radio desk and a sofa in 
your living room, but no piano. 

As far as I can observe you have 
nothing but an open fireplace for heat- 
ing, but all of the details may not be 
shown in the article. 

Do give me further information. It 
stimulates the imagination to see de- 
signs like this. 

L. M. MARBLE, President. 
The Belmar Mfg. Co., 
Canton, Pa. 
@ We are very appreciative indeed of 
your interesting comments about the 
design for a Post War house featured 
in our issue of August 7. 

This house could probably be built 
in any part of the United States. The 
large expanse of glass would face 
south and would tend to heat the 
living room by solar radiation which 
would offset the heat loss of the area. 
The sliding glass doors would be triple 
glazed with “thermopane”. The fold- 
ing roof could not be used, of course, 
in freezing weather or when snow was 
on the roof. 

Your comment about no piano is 
perspicacious. I feel, however, that 
a small vertical piano of the kind that 
manufacturers have improved _ so 
greatly within the last few years, 
could find a place in the living room. 
For myself it would not be a living 
room without a piano. 

The furnace for this house would be 
placed under the stairs which lead to 
the bedroom level, adjacent to the 
chimney. There are small sized gas 
fired, or even oil fired, units which 
will fit into this space. My thought 
was to heat the entire ground level 
floor by radiant heat, that is, heat the 
slab with water pipes or air ducts 
imbedded into the concrete to warm 
the whole slab to a temperature of 85 
to 90 degrees, which, as has been often 
demonstrated, would produce an even 
temperature for the whole living area. 
The bedrooms would be heated by di- 
rect air ducts in the usual manner 
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as they would require a more respon 
sive type of heating, considering th 
opening and closing of windows. 

The series on the Post War hous 
in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN jyil 
run in every issue, but every artick 
will not deal with house designs, but 
also with construction, financing, mar. 
kets, all phases of the Post War house 
market which would concern the lun. 
ber dealer directly or __ indirectly, 
Working drawings, in detail, have been 
prepared for this house and are ayail- 
able at $25.00.—Ed. 


Helps Bond Drive 


Gentlemen: 
The attached copy of a letter we 








have written to our manufacturers, 
which is self-explanatory, is an idea 
that we hope, at least, may be the 
means of supplying part of the extra 
effort necessary to put over the 
present war bond drive. 

A. H. LUNDBERG. 
Plunkett-Webster Lbr. Co., 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


In the present war bond campaign 
we have pledged ourselves to buy a 
$100.00 bond through the banks of our 
various mills for each car of lumber 
we buy of them from the 15th through 
the 30th of September, and in this 
period we will use our best efforts to 
get our customers to buy a $100.00 
bond through their local bank for each 
car we sell them. 

The above commitment is in addi- 
tion to our regular purchase of bonds 
through our local bank. 

On September 30th we would appre- 
ciate your purchasing for us through 
your local bank one $100.00 bond of 
the series F for each car purchased 
by us in the last half of this month 
and we will mail you a check to cover 
at once on receipt of your advice. 

Plunkett-Webster Lumber Co. 


Market Reports 


Gentlemen: , 

We certainly appreciate your action 
and cooperation in mailing us the two 
October, 1941 issues of the A MERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 

We have always found, over a pe 
riod of years, your market reports and 
price reports on lumber to be very 
close to the market and it is for this 
reason, we wish these copies of your 
magazine. As soon as we are through 
with them we will be very glad, I- 
deed, to return the copies to you and 
we certainly do appreciate your very 
fine cooperation in loaning these to Us. 

Cc. E. ADAMY. 
The Cromar Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. 
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We are flashing new ratings and business changes to all of our subscribers. 
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Hardwood War Conference 


The 46th annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association, 
held in Chicago, Sept. 16 and 17, took 
the form of an industry war confer- 
ence at which officers of the Army and 
Navy, and representatives of govern- 
ment agencies were present to discuss 
war needs with the manufacturers. 
John W. McClure, secretary-treasurer 
of the association, working under the 
handicap of a confining illness during 
the weeks preceding the conference, 
nevertheless arranged a program 
which equalled and perhaps surpassed 
his outstanding achievements in oper- 
ating conventions in former years. 

The meeting opened with appropri- 
ate patriotic exercises including the 
posting of the Colors by an armed 
squad of soldiers attached to the Sixth 
Service Command. All sessions were 
under the able chairmanship of Presi- 
dent Abbott M. Fox. Following a wel- 
come by Col. C. J. Otjen in behalf of 
General Henry Aurand, Lieut. Col. 
Keith L. Morgan of the war depart- 
ment bureau of public relations, was 
introduced as the first speaker. Col. 
Morgan related a number of Army 
uses for lumber with quantities re- 
quired for various items of ordnance. 
The next speaker was Lt. M. F. 
Lanthphar, USN, who recited many 
of the uses for lumber in the Navy, 
and stated that any manufacturer can 
get a production communique from 
the Navy Industrial Incentive Division, 
citing the manner in which his prod- 
ucts have stood up under combat con- 
ditions. He introduced Lt. Charles 
Bates, USN, senior surviving officer 
of the U.S. Meredith. Lt. Bates, pull- 
ing no punches, related the details of 
the battle in which the Meredith was 
sunk, and the hair raising experiences 
of three days adrift on over-crowded 
rafts. 

The concluding speaker was Lt. Col. 
C. W. Kerwood, AAF, who described 
a bombing mission over Italy. Prior 
to adjournment for lunch, a_ sound 
movie, “Baptism of Fire,” made by 
the Signal Corps, was shown. 

The Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion maintained open house in a suite 
of rooms adjoining the conference hall, 
and provided a social atmosphere for 
get-togethers between sessions. 

The first speaker of the afternoon 
session was J. Philip Boyd, director, 
lumber and lumber products division, 
WPB. Mr. Boyd said that it was im- 
possible to discuss lumber production 
apart from distribution and other 
problems, and added that this indus- 
try, like all others, faces a manpower 
shortage. The problem, he said, is an 
overall one not solvable by any one 
industry. Some of the audience were 
surprised by his statement that lumber 
production in 1942 surpassed 1941 
totals, and that while 1943 production 
is not up to 1942 figures, it is not 
nearly as far off as some people think. 
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He explained that the Lumber Policy 
Committee has no functional duties, 
concerns itself with policies only, and 
leaves the implementation to other 
agencies. Hardwood, he said, repre- 
sents 20 percent of all lumber pro- 
duction but is much more important 
than that figure reflects. The pressure 
on hardwood lumbermen, he stated, is 
heavy, and will become heavier in the 
months to come. 

Col. Fred G. Sherrill, Corps of 
Engineers stated that the Army de- 
sires to disturb normal lumber dis- 
tribution as little as possible, that the 
Corps of Engineers will get out of 
the lumber business as soon as it can. 
Already, he said, CPA has stepped out 
of other businesses, and is now buying 
less lumber than formerly. CPA, he 
said, will probably get out of the soft- 
wood business before it gets out of 
the hardwood industry. 

Peter Stone, price executive, lumber 
branch, OPA, spoke briefly, saying 
that 96 percent of all lumber is now 
under specific dollars and cents ceil- 





John W. McClure 
Chicago 
Sec.-treas. 


Abbott M. Fox 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 
Re-elected president 


ings. OPA is getting ready to go 
after evasions particularly those in 
which prices charged are at variance 
with grades delivered, and in which 
fees are charged for services not per- 
formed. 

Wilson Compton, secretary-man- 
ager, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, lauded the work of Mr. 
Boyd, and commended him highly for 
the performance of his duties. Col. 
Sherrill and Peter Stone also were 
praised for the manner in which they 
handle difficult jobs. Mr. Compton 
urged lumbermen to go ahead and 
quarrel constructively with govern- 
ment representatives, but to keep 
their saws going while the arguments 
were on. He urged his hearers to 
bear in mind that their cross to bear 
through the war is the three-way 
difficulty of manpower, equipment, and 
priorities. 

Alan H. Williamson, timber con- 





troller of Canada, extended greetings 
from Canadian lumbermen, and paid 
tribute to the association for its help- 
fulness in working out border prob- 
lems. Twenty-five percent of all Can- 
adian lumber, he said, is going to 
England, and Canadian lumbermen 
are plagued with the same problems 
as those which beset us. 

George Birkelund, Baker-Fentress 
Co., Chicago, outlined the inequities 
of present tax laws as they pertain to 
forest management. He gave reasons 
why tax reforms should be made to 
attract investment money to the grow- 
ing of trees. 

The Victory dinner at night was 
attended heavily. A novel feature was 
a completely blank menu. 


On Friday morning Lt. Comdr. 
Walter W. Kellogg was the first 
speaker. He stated that there are no 
items of hardwood which are not 
needed for the war. He urged all 


lumbermen to check AA-1 priorities 
just as thoroughly as they check the 
credit of customers and asked them to 
be sure that no hardwood is sold for 
purposes other than war. He asked 
that preference be given to CPA ap- 
peals for statistical information. 

M. W. Stark, Lumber Section, Motor 
Vehicle Branch, Detroit Ordnance Dis- 
trict, outlined the problems of truck 
lumber procurement, and stated that 
permission had been obtained from 
WLB to eliminate the Walsh-Healy 
Act from truck lumber production. In 
its place is a contractual obligation 
to pay time and one-half for more 
than eight hours a day, 40 hours a 
week, maintain sanitary and safety re- 
quirements of the State in which the 
manufacturer operates, and_ work 
under the price adjustment clause. In 
case of cancellation, the government 
will buy all lumber on hand and all 
in process, and negotiate for any loss 
of profit. 

Carl Rishell, recently appointed re- 
search engineer, AFPI, outlined some 
of the problems his new organization 
will attack. He was followed by C. D. 
Dosker, Gamble Bros., Louisville, Ky., 
who discussed the developments of 
resinous adhesives, and resultant wood 
products. He warned that laminated 
timber must be engineered straight 
through to end use, and cited some 
of the technical problems encountered. 

Kerry Emmons, hardwood consult- 
ant of the WPB, urged lumbermen to 
continue to think, work, and fight, to 
watch machines so they do not break 
down, and to take measures to cut 
absenteeism. Ben Willis asked his 
hearers to buy power saws if they 
haven’t enough men in the woods. He 
said there were enough of these saws 
for everyone. 

All officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: President, Abbott M. Fox, Iron 
Mountain, Mich.; vice presidents, C. D. 
MacLea, Baltimore, Md.; George H. 
Henderson, Keltys, Tex.; F. W. 
Hutcheson, Huntsville, Ont., Canada; 
secretary-treasurer, John W. McClure, 
Chicago. 
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Manpower Is Theme at 
Northern Producers’ Meeting 


With all eyes concentrated upon 
production, the all important subject 
of manpower supplied the prevailing 
theme for the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers Association 
quarterly meeting held at the Hotel 
Plankinton in Milwaukee, Sept. 8. 

Members of the state and regional 
organization of the War Manpower 
Commission, led by Norman Schulze, 


area stabilization director, partici- 
pated in discussing the various phases 
of this extremely knotty problem. It 
was pointed out to officials that de- 
ficiency of woods labor was jeopardiz- 
ing vital northern lumber and timber 
production aims, which shortage was 
aggravated by the activity of the 
U. S. Employment Service and others 
in recruiting laborers for the Alcan 








How Wood Helped Win A Battle 


“Lumber was so scarce that it was treated 
with the same care as supplies it had har- 
bored. Nota scrap went to waste.” 


The above comment by a commanding general on one of the 
battle-fronts shows-just how vital lumber is in winning the war. 


Many lumber manufacturers are handicapped by old-type kilns 
in filling war orders, and are unable to season lumber promptly to 


desired uniform moisture content. 


By converting to Moore Cross- 
Circulation System, you can in- 
crease drying capacity 30-60%, 
and improve quality of seasoning, 
in addition to reducing drying 
costs. You utilize existing kiln 
buildings and metal equipment to 
reduce cost of conversion and con- 
serve critical materials. 


Have our experienced kiln engi- 
neer call and discuss your drying 
requirements. Write today — no 
obligation. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE 1, FLORIDA 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 











a. 


After seasoning this lumber in Moore Kilns, 
New England Box Co. will make boxes to ship 
anything from spaghetti to percussion caps 
to our forces overseas. 


MOORE JRy KILNS | 


moe 


CROSS-CIRCULATION MGORE INTERNAL 





FAN SYSTEM 
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Highway, the ordnance plants and 
other projects outside the forest in- 


dustries. Manpower representatives 
explained this practice was according 
to regulations because the region was 
classified as a surplus labor area, 
President Harold Collins observed that 
“we had better remedy this by getting 
in a class where we belong.” 

War Manpower requirements of 
Certificates of Availability for lum- 
berjacks came in for a good deal of 
discussion and John Quinlan, lumber 
advisor of the WPB, delivered an elo- 
quent description of the independent 
and nomadic characteristics of the 
lumberjack, showing that this laborer 
is in a class by himself with traits and 
habits cultivated during a lifetime of 
experience which, added to circum- 
stances of environment, prevent his 
conformance to rules which could be 
easily observed by sawmill, factory 
and other types of workers. J. D. 
Mylrea, who has as intimate a picture 
of the lumberjack, past and present, 
as any man in the North, explained 
the attitude and conditions which pre- 
vail in the woods at this time. Ken 
Hamar observed that the nearest em- 
ployment office was 55 miles away 
from their operation, which in itself 
discouraged the use of certificates. 
Representatives of the Manpower 
Commission indicated an eager dis- 
position to cooperate with the indus- 
try in revising the rules to a more 
workable basis; summed up by Ches- 
ter W. Hepler of the Regional WMC 
Office as follows: 

1. Can we have a uniform plan for 
stabilization to cover Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Michigan? 

2. Can a plan be worked out 
whereby a certificate of availability 
may not be required within the indus- 
try with respect to loggers? 

3. Can plans be worked out to aug- 
ment manpower supply through the 
use of prisoners of war? 

Mr. Hepler indicated that the first 
two questions were not insurmount- 
able and that they would receive the 
early and sympathetic consideration 
of the War Manpower Commission. 
The third question involved a number 
of problems with respect to housing, 
guarding, etc. that as yet have not 
been worked out as far as this area is 
concerned. 

O. T. Swan, secretary of the asso- 
ciation reported on industry affairs 
during the past several months, in- 
cluding a recent conference in Wash- 
ington, stating that the original esti- 
mate of lumber needs of 31% billion 
feet had been increased to 36 billion 
feet. In the Lake States there is less 
than 10 percent of normal stock on 
hand, so consumption is based on day- 
to-day production. This region is about 
30 percent below its 1943 production 
budget. 

Mr. Swan stated that the various 
association committees and _ individ- 
uals had cooperated faithfully with 
the government and had made sincere 
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efforts to obtain relief from the vari- 
ous factors which were responsible 
for the demoralization in production. 
He described the benefits of improved 
procedure now employed by the WPB 
Lumber Policy Committee which co- 
ordinates the conduct of the various 
war agencies with respect to the han- 
dling of lumber matters. Log grad- 
ing rules lately developed by the asso- 
ciation and the Forest Service have 
been approved by OPA and adopted 
by the association as official, will be 
a medium for use by small and large 
operators alike. The association staff 
will be qualified to interpret and to 
administer these rules. 

H. W. Johannes, chairman, reported 
on the activities of the OPA Advisory 
Committee, which he described as a 
very fine and conscientious group. He 
stated at times he had been discour- 
aged with results—one of the princi- 
pal difficulties being in the reconcilia- 
tion of the OPA cost figures with 
anything the industry was able to pro- 
duce. He told of cost figures now used 
established on the basis of 12 reports 
out of 3000 mills and advocated the 
employment of independent auditors 
to develop up-to-date cost figures 
which can be reflected in price ceil- 
ings promptly enough to keep the 
mills operating. 

Traffic Manager F. M. Ducker, 
describing transportation conditions, 
stated that a heavy military move- 
ment had lodged a number of flat cars 
in the Pacific Coast region, the return 
of which had been delayed due to some 
confusion on the West Coast lines. 
There was also some seasonal short- 
age of box cars in evidence due to the 
movement of grain. 

Harold S. Crosby, whose present 
duties include those of secretary to 
the Wisconsin Forest Industries In- 
formation Committee, described the 
activities of that organization since 
its inception in July—stating that as 
a result of the individual efforts of 
Committee members and other opera- 
tors in the forest industries, the Wis- 
consin delegation would return to re- 
sume its Congressional duties with a 
much more complete comprehension of 
the forest industries’ importance in the 
war effort and civilian economy as 
well as a better grasp of the operat- 
ing problems immediately confronting 
the industry. 

Jay Price, Regional Forester, ex- 

plained plans for stimulating forest 
products production for which purpose 
$1,000,000 has been made available by 
W PB. Directed specifically toward as- 
sisting small operators, he said the 
idea was designed to fill gaps where 
there was a lack of service. 
_ Galen Pike, in charge of this activ- 
ity in Wisconsin, announced that his 
field personnel would consist of twelve 
Soil Conservation Service foresters, 
eleven employees of the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission and ten 
members of the U. S. Forest Service 
regional office staff. 
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TODAY and TOMORROW 


Today Victory Housing is sheltering our fighters in 
many far corners of the world as well as at home, 
while war workers, institutions and various indus- 
tries are finding them invaluable for comfortable, 
economical, sound housing. 


Tomorrow, when housing will be one of the greatest 
industrial pace-makers of peace, “Texas Pre-Fab” is 
preparing to offer to the millions who will need good, 
new housing, a product that will combine the utmost 
in quality with economy unheard of in housing. 


The comfort in all weather of the tenants is a prime 
factor in “Texas Pre-Fab” planning—for example, 
the insulated Air-Space roof of today’s Victory Hous- 
ing which helps insure coolness in summer and ready 
warmth in winter. 


Long life of the house, economy in operation, com- 
plete demountability and portability with no sacri- 
fice in sturdiness—these too are features of “Texas 
Pre-Fab” Homes. Our two plants at Dallas, compris- 
ing 60 acres with storage areas, are prepared to turn 
out more than 500 units a day. 


DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS: In planning for 
tomorrow, as well as for today where Government regu- 
lations can be met by the purchaser, “Texas Pre-Fab” 
desires to discuss distribution with progressive dealers 
and distributors. You are invited to write us for full in- 
formation. 


TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE & TENT CO. 
—Dallat, Sead 
MAKERS OF’VICTORY” HUTS and “VICTORY” HOMES 


Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Important Meetings 
Scheduled for Chicago 


The Building Material Exhibitors 
Association and the National Associa- 
tion of Lumber Dealer Association 
Secretaries will hold a joint meeting 
on Friday, Oct. 15, at 1:30 p.m. at the 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago. This 
will be an open group meeting before 
each individual organization holds its 
own meeting. 

The Building Material Exhibitors 
Association will hold its separate an- 
nual meeting on Saturday, Oct. 16, 
starting at 9:00 a.m., at the Black- 
stone Hotel. 

The National Association of Lumber 
Dealer Association Secretaries will 
also convene on Oct. 16 for its annual 
meeting. 

On Oct. 17, 18, and 19, the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago. 


National Wholesale Lumber 
Distributing Yards Hold Annual 


The annual meeting of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Distributing Yards 
Association, which began on Sept. 14 
at the La Salle Hotel, in Chicago, ran 
over into the next day and brought 
together approximately 75 representa- 
tives of the yards from nearly all 
sections of the country. 

The main topic of discussion and 
consideration was the new regulation 
MPR No. 467, which in general pro- 
vides a new procedure for calculating 
maximum prices for distributing yard 
sales effective Sept. 20, copies of which 
were distributed by Malcolm McDon- 
ald, representing the Lumber Division 
of OPA in Washington, after a lunch- 
eon for the entire membership. 

Most of the afternoon and part of 
the next morning were devoted to the 
discussion of the new regulations. 

The morning session on Sept. 14 
was taken up by a directors’ meeting, 
at which general affairs and the busi- 
ness of the association were consid- 
ered. 

D. Carlysle MacLea, MacLea Lum- 
ber Co., Baltimore, was elected for 
the third time as president of the 
organization, and J. Jackson Kidd, of 
the Kidd & Buckingham Lumber Co., 
Baltimore, was continued as secretary- 
treasurer. Both of these officers came 
in for much praise from the resolu- 
tions committee for the large amount 
of work they had done for the organi- 
zation during the past year. 

Three new directors were chosen— 
J. Slonaker, Jr., John Slonaker & Co., 
Philadelphia; Larry Clark, Twin City 
Hardwood Lumber Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
and Roy H. Stanton, E. J. Stanton & 
Sons, of Los Angeles, Calif. Directors 
continued for another year are: Ed- 


dé 





ward C. Schoen, Columbia Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Chicago; Hugh Rader, 
Hugh Rader Lumber Co., Detroit; 
Stuart W. Buck, Daniel Buck, Inc., 
Philadelphia; George Tousey, Holt & 
Bugbee Co., Charlestown, Mass.; T. W. 
Fry, Fry-Fulton Lumber Co., St. 
Louis; J. E. Higgins, Jr., J. E. Higgins 
Lumber Co., San Francisco; Virgil 
Leech, General Hardwood Co., Detroit; 
C. F. Macrae, Brodhead-Garrett Co., 
Cleveland, and Dallas Donna, Ehrlich- 
Harrison Co., Seattle, Wash. 

A luncheon for the entire member- 
ship was given on the afternoon of the 
first day and Chris Walker of the 
Import and Export division of the 
Lumber Branch of the War Production 
Board, discussed market conditions. 


Red Cedar Shingle Annual 


The annual meeting of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau will be held 
Dec. 17 at the Washington Athletic 
Club, Seattle. Due to the war the 
meeting will be brief and subject mat- 
ter will be limited to necessary busi- 
ness. Officers and trustees will be 
elected. The meeting will begin with 
a luncheon at the club and will adjourn 
after an afternoon business session. 


Mississippi Forestry Annual 


The Mississippi Forestry & Chemur- 
gic Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Jackson, Miss., on Sept. 15 and 
re-elected its officers as _ follows: 
President, Ben M. Stevens, Richton; 
vice-presidents, L. O. Crosby, Pica- 
yune; Mrs. H. J. Wilson, Hazlehurst; 
Harrison Evans, Shuqualak, and J. B. 
Snider, Clarksdale; treasurer, J. B. 
Bishop, Jackson; chairman of the 
board, James R. Clark. 

A legislative program approved calls 
for a larger appropriation for fire 
control, educational work, and _ re- 
search on forests; a State sponsored 
fire control program; a forest harvest- 
ing law to control exploitation of 
forest resources, and promotion of soil 
conservation districts. 

An elaborate education program was 
adopted to include continuation of the 
Boys’ Conservation School and spon- 
sorship of a “Tree Farm” program, 
as well as organization of forestry 
grours in all counties. 

Frank B. Pittman, is executive sec- 
retary of the group. 


Southern California 


Headquarters of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Retail Lumber Association, 
which for the past two years have 
been at 1348 E St., San Diego, Calif., 
have been moved to Los Angeles, where 
enlarged office space is being used at 
111 West Seventh St., where Secre- 
tary-Manager Orrie W. Hamilton has 
been maintaining a branch office. The 
move was made, Mr. Hamilton dis- 


A. W. Thompson, 
sales manager of 
D. M. Rose & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., 
who recently was 
unanimously 
elected president 
of the Southern 
Woodwork Associa- 
tion. Mr. Thomp- 
son was one of the 
organizers of the 
association in Sep- 
tember, 1942. 





closed, to bring the entire organization 
closer to the source of governmental 
information and more conveniently 
located for most members who need 
information and service. 


Northern California 

The nominating committee of the 
Lumber Merchants Association of 
Northern California met in San Fran- 
cisco (Calif.) recently to nominate 
officers and directors to be elected at 
the annual meeting to be held in Oc- 
tober, at a date and place not at the 
time announced. 


Memphis Club Meets 

Members of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis, Tenn., gathered recently 
for their first meeting after summer 
adjournment and heard E. R. Linn, 
secretary of Southern Hardwood Pro- 
ducers, Inc., tell of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association’s plan for 
the establishment of a laboratory that 
would endeavor to solve technical lum- 
ber problems for the industry. The 
lumbermen decided to have their regu- 
lar Halloween Party. Sam Carey, 
president, presided. 


Baltimore-Washington 
Sales Club 


The first fall meeting of the Balti- 
more & Washington Lumber Sales 
Club took place Sept. 13 in the Long- 
fellow Hotel, Baltimore, and fell some- 
what short in attendance, with the 
proceedings limited to a talk by Presl- 
dent Arthur V. Charshee, who gave a 
review of present business conditions 
and offered an outlook for the future. 
Several other members also presented 
their ideas as to business prospects. 
The customary dinner was enjoyed. 


Coming Conventions 

Oct. 15—Building Material Exhibitors 
Association and National Association 
of Lumber Dealer Association Secre- 
taries, Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, III. 
Joint meeting. 





Oct. 16—Building Material Exhibitors 
Association, Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Separate business meeting. 

Oct. 16—National Association of Lum- 
ber Dealer Association Secretarles, 


Blackstone Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Oct. 17-18-19—National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Blackstone Ho0- 
tel, Chicago, Ill. Annual. 
Dec. 17—Red Cedar Shingle 
Washington Athletic Club, 
Wash. Annual. 


Bureau, 
Seattle, 
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Oregon State Exhibits 
Wood Research Products 


The Forest Products Laboratory of 
the Oregon State College, in its waste 
wood experiments, is producing plas- 
ter, plastics, cork and charcoal. In 
an exhibit by Prof. Paul Dunn, dean 
of the school of forestry, samples of 
the new products are displayed, intro- 
ducing a sawdust plaster as a substi- 
tute for gypsum plaster, plastic 
sheets suitable for table tops, drain 
boards and wall board; low cost cork 
almost as resilient as Spanish cork 
and which can be made into service- 
able linoleum; and a compressed lami- 
nated wood suitable for airplane con- 
struction. The new charcoal produced 
in the laboratory can be manufac- 
tured for $9 a ton. 

According to Prof. Dunn, one post- 
war problem important to the lumber 
industry, is to make more use of each 
tree cut. He pointed out that while 
approximately one-third of the na- 
tion’s forest resources are in the 
Pacific Northwest, the pressure of 
war demand has resulted in twice as 
much timber being cut as can be 
grown. 


New Research Laboratory 


Plans for a new Research Labora- 
tory have been approved by the Board 
of Directors of Ilg Electric Ventilat- 
ing Company, Chicago. Of one-story, 
modern construction, the new building 
will be equipped with the latest scien- 
tific instruments for measuring air, 





electricity, sound, light and vibration. 
Since the building is of vibration-proof 
construction, extremely sensitive ap- 
paratus is being installed for sound 
analysis. Stroboscopic equipment will 
be supplied for checking deflections 
while equipment is in operation. A 
Separate heating plant will be used 


for testing steam and hot water unit 
heaters, 


Coal Research Program 
Approved 


Paving the way for greater public 
benefits from the use of bituminous 
coal, such as fully-automatic home 
heating and summer cooling, smoke- 
less stoves, gas from coal for the 
nation’s pipe lines, radically-improved 
railroad locomotives and chemical 
products, H. N. Eavenson, president 
of Bituminous Coal Research, Inc., 
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.. Front Lines of Research 


REBEL) GRRE es ie a a ee OE Ee PTET SPOINES 


Southern Bldg., Washington 5, D. C., 
announced approval of a new five-year, 
$2,500,000 research program. 

Twelve major research investiga- 
tions involving over ninety specific 
topics are contemplated to make coal 
the Cinderella of modern fuels. Cool- 
ing of residences in the summer by 
the same coal furnace that heats it 
in the winter, conversion of coal into 
gas without by-products, and house- 
hold stokers that automatically take 
coal from the bin and put the ashes 
into containers are among the leading 


subjects scheduled for investigation. 

Coal-burning heaters and ranges 
that heat steadily all day and night 
without smoke and with only infre- 
quent attention and one rekindling a 
season are to be perfected. To insure 
that stoves, stokers and furnaces will 
meet with public satisfaction, high 
standards of performance will be 
sought through the adoption of rating 
codes and tests of these manufactured 
products. Chimney construction will 
be given attention to help architects 
eliminate faulty designs. 

“Fluid coal,” a suspension of finely 
pulverized coal that burns like gas in 
a hot furnace, is slated for further 
tests to enable coal to replace oil and 
gas in the furnaces of factories. 
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a BLOCK FLOORING AND STREAMLINE 
FLOORING ARE THE TWO MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS 
OF THE PAST 25 YEARS IN THE HARDWOOD 
FLOORING INDUSTRY. BOTH ARE BRUCE PRODUCTS. 


HE FAMOUS” SCRATCH-TEST CHANGED 


THE FLOOR BUYING HABITS OF MILLIONS 
BY PROVING THE DURABILITY OF 
‘BRUCE-WAY FINISH AS COMPARED 
WITH ORDINARY FINISH ! 


Sie BRUCE STREAMLINE FLOORING 
LAID IN THE PAST 3 YEARS WOULD 
BE ENOUGH TO FLOOR EVERY HOME 
IN THE STATE OF MAINE! 








products of E. L, Bruce Co.! 
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NO AFTER THE WAR...Bruce Streamline 
Flooring will be back, for you to lay in thousands 
of new and remodeled homes! Bruce wood technol- 
ogists and chemists are working mow on better 
) hardwood flooring for the future. You may be 
assured that the outstanding floors of to- 
{ morrow — as those of today—will be § 
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Rare Woods Abundant on 
Guadalcanal 

A potential multi-million dollar lum- 
bering industry is visioned by the re- 
sourceful U. S. Navy Seabees who 
now cut thousands of board feet of the 
finest mahogany, rosewood and teak- 
wood from the jungles for mess halls, 
bridges, camp chairs and floors for 
our armed forces on Guadaleanal. 

Tales of the forest there would 
make mythical Paul Bunyan blush. 
There are huge stacks of newly-cut 





- « SUB-HEAD TOPICS 





mahogany logs, many of them 60 to 
70 feet in length and a yard or more 
in diameter without a knot. 

Some lumber-built items that were 
noticed by a writer on the scene were 
a mess hall, 20x30 feet constructed of 
fine grained light mahogany worth in 
the U. S. about $10,000. Rosewood 
tables, mahogany chairs were the fur- 
nishings and the floor was of solid 
teakwood. 

A 330 foot solid mahogany bridge 
was observed. The lumber in this 
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supported a 
£one. 


to add power, equipment 


ages permit. 


the following. 


for the future. 


KIRB 


Yellow Pine 


KIRBY BUILDING 





Ever See a 





There are spots in this land of ours where decaying 
skeletons of buildings survive only as a sad reminder 
of days gone by when a saw mill, once located there, 
thriving community. 
Grass grows on the streets. 
about. It is a ghost town. 


Kirby mill towns face a different future. Up to Pearl 
Harbor improvements were being made continually at 
each of the five mills; machinery was being installed 
was being set up to better 
or to increase the output. 
kept in as near tip-top condition as priorities or short- 


That is good business, and here is why. 
timber far ahead of this year’s cut, or next year’s or 
3ack as early as 1902 the first profes- 
sional foresters came on Kirby lands to plot out plans 
Years ahead of the current trend of 
selective cutting, the Kirby organization was follow- 
ing forestry practices with an eye to the future. Today 
it is possible to say that the good Kirby lumber which 
you used to buy will be available again after the war 
is over and also for time to come. 


The balance between forest increment and timber 
cut is so finely balanced that no fear need be enter- 
tained that Kirby mills will look like the “ghost” pic- 
tured above—not during this generation of lumbermen. 





Now the mill is 
No children play 


Even now, equipment is 


Kirby has 


LUMBER 
CORPORATION 


Southern Hardwoods 
"A Wood for Every Purpose’ 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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was close grained and free of knots. 
There is a wharf, 500x60 feet, also of 


solid mahogany. The forests of 
standing timber, a great deal of it 
mahogany, extend for miles. One log 
inspected after it had been felled was 
142 feet long, 18 inches in diameter 
at the botom, 17 inches in diameter 
at the top, with two knots at the top 
where limbs had been cut off. 

Chief Machinists Mate Byron W. 
Smith of Knoxville, Tenn., in charge 
of a Guadalcanal sawmill, is quoted as 
saying, “There seems to be an un- 
limited amount of timber here. We 
are still working one patch 3 by 5 
miles where the trees average three 
feet at the botom and 30 inches at the 
top and 60 feet long before coming to 
a limb. Canyons are filled with ma- 
hogany and the mountains have never 
been touched. Smith’s sawmill pro- 
duces about 9000 board feet daily with 
a crew of 37 men. It is located on the 
famed Lunga River near Bloody Knoll. 


Some Wood Treating Figures 
for 1942 Break Records 


All classes of timber treated in 1942 
excepting poles and cross arms not 
only exceeded the amount treated in 
1941, but established an all-time re- 
cord, according to the annual statis- 
tical report on the wood-preserving 
industry just released. This report is 
prepared by R. K. Helphenstine, jr., 
of the U. S. Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in cooperation with the 
American Wood-Preservers’ Associa- 
tion. 

More bridge and miscellaneous tim- 
ber and lumber, piles, and wood block 
factory flooring were treated in 1942 
than in any previous year, increasing 
8.75 per cent over 1941. Piles in- 
creased 32.2 per cent; crossties, 13.66 
per cent; switch ties, 17.64 per cent; 
and wood block flooring, 43 per cent. 

The number of poles and crossarms 
treated in 1942 took 43.8 and 38.7 per- 
cent drops respectively due to the cur- 
tailment of power and communication 
line construction during the year. 
These losses offset the other gains so 
that there was a 1.95 percent decrease 
in the overall total output. 

The report also showed that 22,284,- 
402 board feet of lumber were given 
fire retarding treatment, but no [ig- 
ures for the previous year are obtain- 
able so a comparison cannot be drawn. 


University Announces 
Correspondence Courses 
in Wood 

Opportunities for acquiring a fun- 
damental knowledge of the structure 
and properties of wood, including 'ts 
defects, and of operations necessary In 
the efficient utilization of wood, are 
among the educational offerings avail- 
able through instruction by corre- 
spondence from the University of W's- 
consin at Madison, Wis. Persons re- 
siding in any State or territory are 
permitted to enroll. é 
The courses are designed to give 
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0 of technical preparation of practical im- Timber Appraisal Principles whic les o 
of portance in view of the significance Symmarized public timber, the maximum price is 
f it of vital wood uses growing out of As a guide to timber owners in the the appraised value of the timber as 
log war needs. application of maximum price regula- determined by the public agency sell- 
was Two courses are offered: “The Prop- tions on western standing timber, the ™& the timber plus certain fixed ad- 
.eter erties and Uses of Wood” and “Kiln JU, S. Department of Agriculture has ditions over the appraised price as 
ele Drying of Lumber.” Both were pre-  jssued a summary of principles and specified in MPR 460. The maximum 
top pared by Arthur Koehler, wood tech- practices followed by the Forest Serv- Price at which private standing tim- 
nologist of the U. S. Forest Products ice in the administration of timber ber may be sold is the appraised price 
W. Laboratory and lecturer in forest sales on the National Forests. of the nearest comparable tract of 
arge products at the University of Wiscon- Under Maximum Price Regulation publicly-owned timber sold since Sept. 
d as sin, who serves also as the instructor. 460, which became effective August 1, 1942 plus the same fixed additions 
un- The course in wood properties and 31, 1943, the maximum selling price 8S allowed for public timber. 
We uses is described as valuable for the of all standing timber west of the A copy of this summary of ap- 
yy 5 manufacturer, dealer, inspector, and Great Plains is based upon the ap- praisal principles may be had from 
hree consumer generally in achieving the praised value of publicly owned tim- the Forest Service, U.S. Dept. of 
t the most effective utilization of wood her as determined by the public agen- Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
2 to products. The kiln drying course sup- 
ma- plies an introduction to modern ideas 
ever and methods used in artificial season- 
pro- ing. Further information may be had 
with from the University’s Extension 
: the Teaching division. 
noll. Plywood Situation 
Indications are that plywood short- 
s ages are no longer so acute. Official 
circles show signs of removing some 
1942 of the restrictions on this material, 
not but so far nothing official has been 
d in forthcoming. 
» ye- The use of, fir and pine plywood 
atis- from warehouse stocks is still limited 
ving to needs carrying ratings of AA-1, 
rt is AA-2 or AA-2X, but orders carrying 
, jr. these ratings have a much better 
1ing- chance of being filled with some de- 
the gree of promptness than formerly. 
ocia- A recent general letter from J. 
Philip Boyd to the plywood and veneer 
tim- industries was of a congratulatory 
lock nature and stated that that industry 
1942 had consistently maintained produc- 
sing tion in excess of the stated require- ‘i 
in- ments of the aircraft program. Of 2° CAME OUT OF THIS WAR 
13.66 course in comparison to England the 7 f se The needs of wartime prove that wood has a 
ent; United States has been backward ey 5 as ali f Wood i = Sail 
cent. about applying its plywood knowledge , . lant uture. ; wan reonyaes os neve 
wens and plywood resources to aircraft. %%, te, superior qualities for a multitude of uses. 
per- The British plywood bomber, the Mos- roa ‘ ss Wood builds hangars, planes, ships, factories, 
cur- quito, which has been receiving such nS a ae houses millions of soldiers and war-workers, 
en a Pie ag has le American ae provides containers and boxes for safe ship- 
ape ne —— on 7 — a ff ment of supplies. Where for the past century 
anu rogger s Institute First Aid substitutes have been introduced, the trend 
raining: a in construction is back to wood! 
>84,- Pi naes re basins paging an 
nd cident prevention in Queen Char- 4 ’ 
ven Witte Island’ camps in Be. wil be HARVESTING FOR TODAY'S NEEDS _ 
[Sf made available to loggers, by opera- ... GROWING FOR TOMORROW'S 
iii tors in the very near future, according ; ; ; 
| to Charles Pearse of Stuart Research Happily, Dierks is ready to take care of that 
Service Ltd. promising future—with increasing resources 
_ Mr. Pearse recommended such train- through perpetual-yield management. Even 
ing after a thorough inspection of “ee the drain of ime logging h t affected 
camps and immediate steps have been * ahepnien wartime logging has nn & : 
€ & 
fun- taken by logging operators to acquire : our timber backlog for future production. 
ture the services of A. J. Taylor, Director es Through the brighter years to come, look to 
ee of Safety and First Aid of Comox ¢ Dierks to perpetuate your future... with the 
a ne © See a ard ; - aa ‘3 increasing products of the forests of wood 
vail- is well versed id os salilied. dae : 34 - ++ perpetuated by nature, herself. 
rre- Major officer in the St. John Ambu- "a'-¥ . 
W is- lance Association for many years. ei: 
3 re- _ Companies participating in the plan i ie 
are oy Aero Timber Products Ltd., i! - 
’. Kh. Morgan Ltd., Pacific Mills Ltd., ty 
give Kelley Logging Company Ltd., and » LUMBER & COAL COMPANY 





North Coast Timber Company Ltd. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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.. Current Government Regulations 








Details of other important administrative and legislative acts issued 
recently will be found in the Washington Calendar beginning on page 30. 


Distribution Yard Hardwood 
Sales Under Ceiling 

A regulation providing a new pro- 
cedure for calculating maximum prices 
for distribution yard sales of hard- 
wood lumber at both wholesale and 
retail levels is known as MPR 467. In 
substance it preserves the general 
level of prices in effect for such sales 
under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation yet at the same time re- 
moves some of the inequities of the 
general regulation. 

On sales to other distribution yards, 
including retail yards, a discount of 
10 percent from the maximum prices 
as calculated according to the MPR 
467 formula must be made by the 
seller provided the lumber is to be 
resold in practically the same form. 

A yard, which in 1942 received less 
than 25 percent of its stock of hard- 
wood lumber from mills or concentra- 
tion yards (as differentiated from dis- 
tribution yards) may elect to have its 
hardwood sales remain subject to the 
General Maximum Price Regulation 
rather than be governed by this order 
MPR 467. The OPA must be notified 
of such a decision, however, and the 
fact must be posted in the yard. 
Copies of MPR 467, which became 
effective Sept. 20, may be obtained 
from the regional OPA offices. 


Central Hardwood Ceiling 
Reprinted 


A redrafted version of MPR 155 
regarding prices on Central Hardwood 
Lumber has been issued. It was just 
a reprinting job which incorporated 
all the amendments to that order up 
to and including amendment 8. 


Simplify L-41 Material 
List Form 


A simplified material list has been 
provided to accompany the WPB appli- 
cation form for authorization to con- 
struct under Order L-41 and for prior- 
ities to obtain building materials. 

Property owners, builders and 
others planning conversion of houses 
and other structures into additional 
living units will use the new form, 
designated as WPB 2897.1, “Bill of 
Materials to Be Installed in Resi- 
dential Remodeling, Rehabilitation or 
Additions and New Housing Under 
$10,000 Total Cost.” The form takes 


up only a single sheet of paper and 
replaces WPB 2897 (formerly PD- 
190-A) for contstruction of this type. 
It is used to accompany the applica- 
tion form WPB 2896 (formerly PD- 
105). 

The new form is applicable for use 


in three types of war housing con- 
struction: (1) privately-financed con- 
version, rehabilitation or additions 
(2) publicly-financed conversion, and 
(3) new private housing projects 
where all units involved amount to 
less than $10,000 total cost exclusive 
of land. 

Copies of the simplified form are 
now available at all FHA and WPB 
offices as well as local War Housing 
Centers. Applications for privately- 
financed conversions and for new 
housing projects should be filed with 
the local FHA office. 


Eastern Forest Products 
Ceiling Revised 

The second revised draft of MPR 
216 (Eastern Primary Forest Prod- 
ucts) went into effect Sept. 27. Itisa 
14 page document concerning maxi- 
mum prices on cross ties, mine props 
and other mine materials, poles and 
piling, ete. 


No Veneer from White Oak 
Logs 

General Conservation Order M-209, 
as amended to bring it up to date Sept. 
21 was recently issued to control dis- 
tribution of white oak logs. It pro- 
hibits the use of white oak logs for 
the manufacture of veneer, except for 
that veneer going to government 
agencies. 


Douglas Fir Order Amended 

The newly amended version of 
L-218 regarding Douglas fir lumber 
prohibits the sale of that material 
except to the Procuring Agency or 
any contractor or person designated 
by that Agency; or except to another 
producer of Douglas fir lumber; or 
except upon specific authorization of 
the WPB on Form PD-423. Consider- 
able latitude is given to the WPB in 
special allocations of Douglas fir to 
specific parties. 


Tidewater Cypress Men 
Must Register 


All producers of Tidewater red cy- 
press have been directed by amend- 
ment 1 to MPR 412, to register as 
such with the Lumber Branch of the 
OPA in Washington and to submit 
figures on their Tidewater red cypress 
production for the years 1940, 1941 
and 1942. Producers of cypress 
(others than those in Florida) whose 
timber is located more than 75 miles 
from the nearest coast point on the 
Gulf of Mexico or the Atlantic Ocean 
will be deemed to be a producer of 
cypress of other than the Tidewater 
red cypress variety (yellow, white, 
etc.) unless he registers as a Tide- 
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water producer and furnishes letters 
from three buyers stating that they 
have purchased true Tidewater req 
cypress from him during 1940, 194) 
or 1942. Registration numbers will be 
assigned to producers, these numbers 
being required to appear on invoices 
covering shipments of Tidewater red 
cypress. 

All cypress producers who do not 
register will be deemed to produce 
only cypress other than Tidewater red 
and will be required to sell under the 
regulations covering other types of 
cypress. 


Amendment to Log & 
Bolt Ceiling 


A recent amendment (No. 8) to 
Maximum Price Regulation 348 sets a 
group of specific prices on various 
grades and types of logs and bolts. 
Absolute grading rules and scaling 
principles with regard to the prices 
established are set forth. 


Ceiling on Some Gypsum 
Board Sales 

Specific manufacturers’ ceiling 
prices have been set for gypsum wall- 
board, lath and sheathing to be used 
on government projects located in 
California, Arizona, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. For the ceiling to apply the 
sale must be made to one of the va- 
rious government agencies or to a 
lumber dealer with a WPB rating of 
AA-3 or higher who is buying the 
gypsum material for use on a Govern- 
ment project. The shipping points 
are taken to be either Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Oklahoma, Texas or Ohio. 
Maximum mill prices are as follows: 


sq. ft 
Gypeum wallibeard %(" ........ 000. $20 
Gypeum wallboard %”... 2... see. 23 
Gypsum wallboard %”........... 25 
EOE: BEE - oo ccs cess sciwowiners 13 
Gypsum sheathing %”.........+. 20 


The lumber dealer, presumably one 
located in the West Coast States men- 
tioned above, must figure his selling 
price to the government project on 
the mill ceiling, plus actual freight, 
plus the same dollar mark-up he 
would add to a shipment originating 
in California for a comparable sale. 





Freight Car Requirements 

Estimated railroad car requirements 
for transportation of lumber and for- 
est products during the fourth quarter 
of 1943 were estimated at 23,880 for 
lumber, including piling and ties, in 4 
report on car needs in the western 
states issued Sept. 17 by the Pacific 
Coast Transportation Advisory Board. 

The estimate for October, November 
and December of this year is 2,714 
ears less than required in the corre- 
sponding period of 1942. Car require- 
ments for logs were estimated at 
11,300 for the final three months of 
1943, compared with 11,968 last year; 
and for mill products, excluding lum- 
ber, 1,120 ears, as compared with 1,022 
for October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1942. 
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Window, Door vageae 
¥ District Sales 
and Cellar Representatives 
FRAMES Mr. R. F. Taylor 
No. 24 Welwyn Road 
Great Neck, L. I, 
Trim, Mouldings, Casing, Mr. H. M. Tripp 
Base, Finish Lumber, Furni- BE SR i. 
ture Specialties, Etc. ais Wen ae 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Member Western Pine Assn. 














BILES-COLEMAN LUMBER CO., Inc. 
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FOR YOUR POST-WAR FLOORING 
BUSINESS, KEEP YOUR 
SIGHTS CENTERED ON... 








BRADLEY LUMBER 
COMPANY of Arkansas 











WARREN, ARKANSAS 
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Limited 








Thurston-Flavelle 


Port Moody, B. C. Canada 


Manufacturers of 


Red Cedar 
Lumber & Shingles 











SAW MILL MACHINERY 


NOT DOWN TO A PRICE, 
but built to tried and proven 
principles of design and con- 


struction for profitable opera- 
tion. 


ENTERPRISE meets the require- 
ments for accuracy and speed of opera- 
tion with low maintenance cost. Give us 
details of your requirements for our rec- 

ommendations and prices. — 





‘BOARD DIAL-# 
ENTERPRISE sexs RSA 
TIGHTNER 





The ENTERPRISE COMPANY, 328 Main St., Columbiana, Ohio 
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A modern corrugated roofing mate- 
rial manufactured by Cheney Metal 
Products Company. It is weather- 
proof, fire retardant, will resist smoke 
fumes and salt air, and can be painted 


\! 


Corrugated Roofing 





On at ata a a a a a 


with ordinary paint. Because of its 
light weight it can be speedily applied 
and is recommended for siding as well 
as roofing for farm buildings, ware- 
houses, and industrial buildings. 


For descriptive literature check 
1021. 
How to Replace Worn-out 
Windows 1022 


Methods of replacing worn-out win- 
dows with Insulux glass block are de- 
scribed in detail in a new booklet just 
released by Insulux Products Division 
of Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 
Photographs of typical installations 
are included in the booklet along with 
specifications, technical data, and 
typical construction details. 

To obtain the booklet, check 1022. 


1025 


Emphasizing the many new devel- 
opments which the war has brought 
to the plywood industry, and stressing 
the peace-time applications of these 
developments, a new booklet “In Serv- 
ice On All Fronts” has just been is- 
sued by United States Plywood Cor- 
poration. 

The 16-page booklet includes more 
than 30 photographs illustrating the 
wartime uses of plywood. These pho- 
tographs show not only flat plywood 
products but molded, metal-faced 
waterproof, and tubular plywood prod- 
ucts. The Army’s new metal-faced 
plywood powder box is given special 
attention as well as the molded tubu- 
lar radio masts made for the Signal 
Corps. Several pages are devoted to 
aircraft parts made of plywood while 
another page shows recent develop- 
ments in the boat field. 

Plans for the peace-time use of 
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Plywood in Post-war Era 





plywood are given prominence and 
attention is directed to the research 
work which is now being done in the 
United States Plywood Corporation 
laboratories. To receive a copy check 
1025. 


Plastikon Putty 


Plastikon putty, manufactured by 
The B. F. Goodrich Company and used 
for glazing and sealing purposes, is 
now made of synthetic rubber, the 
company announces. At the present 
time it is employed chiefly for sealing 
metal joints in combat equipment. 

The new putty, in which man-made 
rubber entirely replaces natural crude 
rubber formerly used, is superior to 
the previous product, and this mate- 
rial is added to a growing list of arti- 
cles in which synthetic rubber has 
proved to be better than tree-grown 
rubber for the same uses, B. F. Good- 
rich scientists point out. 


Paint Brush Cleaner 1024 


A new cleaner known as Prestorer 
is claimed to prolong the lives of paint 
brushes now in service and restore 
brushes that have been allowed to be- 
come hard and useless through neglect. 
Recently used brushes immersed in 
this solution become clean in a few 





hours; hard as rock old timers cleanse 
themselves in from 12 to 96 hours. 

According to the manufacturers, 
Technical Development Laboratories, 
Prestorer will not injure the hands, is 
non-inflammable, and gives off no poi- 
sonous fumes. Check 1024 for addi- 
tional information. 
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Portable Electric Elevators 1027 


Weld-Bilt elevators, manufactured 
by West Bend Equipment Corpora- 
tion, are designed to save storage 
room, time, 
and labor by 
providing a 
simplified 
method of 
tiering and 
stacking 
drums, skid- 
loads and 
packages. In 
addition to the 
Single Tele- 
scopic type 
shown in the 
Filwest-ra- 
tion, these ele- 
vators are 
made in Dou- 
ble Telescopic and Hinged Models, 
with a wide range of special plat- 
forms, reversible roller types, revolv- 
ing, raised, and platforms for use in 
conjunction with roller conveyors. 

The elevators are built for easy 
mobility and simple operation, and 
include all standard safety devices. 
Capacities—up to 4,000 pounds. Lift- 
ing heights—four feet and up. To re- 
ceive additional information check 
1027. 


Glues for War 1023 


New uses for synthetic resin glue 
as a vital war material are described 
in “Laucks Synthetic Resin Glues Go 
to War,” published especially for 
builders, contractors, architects, engi- 
neers by I. F. Laucks, Inc. This 20- 
page illustrated brochure shows how 
waterproof glues are used in the con- 
struction of wood-and-glue airplanes, 
ships, defense homes and buildings, 
arches and beams and such smaller 
items as laminated pulley wheels, am- 
munition boxes, cleats, ete. 

Also included in this publication is 
a section on wood preservatives which 
explains the company’s complete se- 
ries of low-cost treatments for plant 
application, including water-repellent 
toxic preservatives. 

This brochure may be obtained by 
checking 1023. 








Payroll Calculator 1028 


Overtime, as well as straight time 
payroll calculations, can be figured in 
a jiffy with a new and improved model 
payroll calculator now being manufac- 
tured by Berger-Brickner Company. 

Forty hours plus overtime are cal- 
culated in one operation on one side 
of the device. The reverse side is used 
for figuring straight time and over- 
time as separate items. 

All hourly rates of pay from. $.40 
to $1.74 with a half cent spread be- 
tween rates; and time periods up to 
80 hours with divisions of tenths and 
quarters of an hour are covered by 
the new model calculator. For addi- 


tional information check 1028. 
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Insulating Materials Catalog 
1026 


A new 60-page catalog covering the 
entire line of G. E. insulating mate- 
rials is announced by General Electric 
Company. The catalog lists and de- 
scribes hundreds of items including 
varnished cloths, varnishes, Glyptals, 
tapes, cords, cotton sleeving, varnished 
tubings, mica, wedges, soldering ma- 





terials, cements and compounds. 

Tab sheets separate the catalog sec- 
tions, each of which is devoted to a 
different type of material. In addition 
to a general index, there is a separate 
index for each section. A plastic bind- 
ing permits the catalog to lie flat when 
opened. Copies may be obtained by 
checking 1026. 


Diesel Engines 10210 
The production of two solid injec- 
tion, compression ignition engines has 


just been announced by Climax Engi- 
neering Company. Both new engines 
are 4-cycle, full diesels and intended 
for use as light plants and primary 
drives for pumps, compressors, mills, 
mine equipment, marine service, etc. 

Model D148 is a two-cylinder unit 
with a maximum rating of 22 hp. It 
may be equipped for pulley drive with 
or without clutch or clutch and reduc- 








tion gear or auxiliary power take-off. 
As a diesel electric plant it may be 
direct connected, on a single base, with 
a 15 kva generator. 

Model D297 is a four-cylinder unit 
with a maximum rating of 44 hp. 
Drive equipment similar to Model 
D148 may be furnished. A _ special 
feature of D297, is that a flywheel, 
clutch, generator or marine gears may 
be installed on either or both ends, 
providing a radiator is not used. For 
electric power and light, the D297 may 
be used to power a 30 kva generator. 


For descriptive literature check 
10210. 
Packaging Suggestions 
for Air Shippers 1029 


Manufacturers seeking timely in- 
formation on economical and safe 
transportation of their shipments by 
air will find many helpful suggestions 
in the new booklet, “How to Ship By 
Air Express,” just released by The 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Company. The 
booklet is of special aid and interest 
to those who seek reliable informa- 
tion on sizes, weights, restrictions, 
preparation and scheduling of pack- 
ages for shipment by Air Express. 
Charts and diagrams of planes and 
cargo compartments graphically illus- 
trate the factual data presented. 

To receive a copy of the booklet, 
check 1029. 


Dye-Crete 10211 


This new product, manufactured by 
The Wilbur & Williams Company, is 
used for coloring, hardening, and 
dust-proofing concrete floors. It is 
available in clear and in six attractive 
colors. It penetrates into concrete 
with all its color, requires no etch- 
ing, dries overnight, and _ resists 
dampness, gasoline and grease. 

For additional information check 
10211. 








For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the particular items in question. Sign the coupon, 
clip it and mail it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. The desired information will be forwarded promptly. 
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LEAKS 
INSTANTLY 


















: i ¢ Wf With 
THROUGH ALL MASONRY WALLS 
Quick-Set waterproofing stops seepage 
through concrete like magic. (Regardless 
of the water pressure.) Hold Quick-Set 
against the water pressure for 5 minutes, 
and the leak is permanently sealed. Will 
not wash out. 


A Quality Product 
for Lumber Dealers 
to Sell Right Now. 


Here’s a product that is in supply, that 
offers immediate profits. Urge your cus- 
tomers to waterproof their basement walls 
and floor now. Winter and frozen ground 
bring leaky basements with every heavy 
rain or fast melting snow. 





Get complete information today! Send a 
postcard for FREE folder on solving all 
waterproof problems and our special 
profit-making deal for lumber dealers. 


THE AMERICAN FLURESIT CO. 


635 ROCKDALE AVE., CINCINNATI 








Douglas Fir 


Timbers, Dimension 
and Boards. 


Sawmill Capacity 
200,000 ft. per day. 


L. H. L. Lumber Co. 
CARLTON, ORE. 


E. J. Linke Guy Haynes 


ALIFORNIA 


SUGAR & WESTERN 
= PINE AGENCY 


1A 


GS i GA R siesopet: Rypete= 

| 8 ’ wX : a Shop 

| California Ponderosa Pine 
Mouldings and Cut Stock 






























VICTORY ---- 


Is Your Business and 
Our Business. 


Supplying You With 
PLYWOOD & VENEERS 
For That War Job 
IS OUR JOB! 


How well we have succeeded is evidenced by the in- 
creased volume of business we are doing. 


Our Largest Warehouse Stocks Under One Roof and 
Same Day Service are helping Aetna Customers to 
get the “Most-est” over there the “Fast-est.” 


WHY NOT let us help YOU? 


Our New Warehouse Stock and Price List is ready. 

Millions of Feet of Plywood and Veneers always 

available. : 
Get your Copv of Stock and Price List Today. 


BUY 
MORE 
BONDS 











1732 Elston Avenue 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


Phone: ARMitage 7100 








ForWarConstruction- Defense Plants 











Phone PLAza 5276 





Ohio Factory—344 trusses 31’ to 60’ 
Illinois Plant—124 trusses 60’ to 120’ 
Michigan Warehouse—284 trusses 35’ to 50’ 
Others—from Colorado to Virginia 
Spans from 25’ to 150’ 


AMERICAN ROOF TRUSS COMPANY 
6848 Stony Island Ave., CHICAGO 





IVORY PINE 


All that the name implies 








Quality lumber from modern mill 
and kilns. Manned by an effi- 
cient organization—small enough 
to give your orders INDIVIDUAL 
attention—large enough to serve 
ALL your needs. Member West- 
ern Pine Association. 





PonbeRosA. Pine KLAMATHIALS: 





|Vory Pine Compa ny se | 
RE Rough & Dressed}: 





From 
Soft Textured 
Klamath Basin 
Timber 





Selects, Shop 




















TARTER, WEBSTERSJOHNSON, inc. 


Crocker First National Bank Building., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
PONDEROSA PINE-- WHITE FIR 


SAWMILLS 
White Pines, Cal. North Fork, Cal. Westpoint, Cal. Dorris, Cal. 











KNIGHT SAW MILLS 


All lron & Steel Construction 
DOGS, SET WORKS, EDGERS 
Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE COMPANY 


117 Portage St. Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

















QUICK FACTS ABOUT PERMASAN 


1. Permasan is 5% pentachlorophenol (minimum), 
5% non-volatile solvent, 90% selected petroleum 
distillate. 





2. Highly toxic to Lyctus “powder post” beetles. 
3. Easily applied. 
4. Shipped in 55-gallon returnable drums or tank cars. 











2 mh. 
MONSANTO MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CHEMICALS ome tec Minvowl 
A Serving Industry...Which Serves Mankind 
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American 3i.cs5<4 Load Binder 


For binding LUMBER, 


LOGS. Holds load firm- ( Goodyear Pattern) 







ly. Strongest . . > Sree 
steel throughout . + @as- 
jest to use... ost 


practical and offective. 
Three sizes. Write for 
circular and full infor- 
mation. 


“American’’ line of Log- 
ging Tools and Appli- 
ances is the best on the 
market. Catalog on re- 
quest. 


. OBEN 


AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL CO., Evart, Mich. 





SPRINGSTON, IDAHO 





Douglas Fir White Fir 





RUSSELL & PUGH LUMBER CO. 


Idaho White Pine = Ponderosa Pine : 





Cedar 








SAWMILL 
MACHINERY 
# 








“MACHINERY COMPANY 4 


A saREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 





George Drolet, 


TUSCALOOSA, 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Consulting Forester Management Plans 
Depletion Reports Valuation Surveys 


ALABAMA 





—— 
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. ¢ Reports from Lumber Markets 


Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumber- 
man representatives located in these cities. 
Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cincinnati, Ohio; New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.: 





Shreveport, La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jackson 





ville, Fla.; Houston, Tex.; Birming- 


ham, Ala.: Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.: Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; 


Spokane, Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, 


General Review 


Reports from the larger lumber 
producing sections lead to the con- 
clusion that mill output is rapidly 
catching up with government require- 
ments in the war effort. There is 
still a heavy file of unfilled orders 
in this category, but statistical re- 
ports from the more important pro- 
ducing sections indicate clearly a drop 
in both shipments and new business 
well below current production. 

It is common knowledge in the in- 
dustry that government schedules 
through 1941 and 1942 ran largely to 
coarse construction species and sizes, 
shifting early this year importantly 
to boards and dimension for crating 
and all forms of wood containers in 
which to move all types of equipment, 
ammunition and supplies to far flung 
battle fronts. 

Meanwhile, there are two or more 
places for every foot of lumber in the 
essential civilian uses, which have 
been kept on short rations for many 
months. Farm requirements are now 
particularly in front and railroad de- 
mand is very large. 

To fit changing needs of the war 
situation, especially the tremendous 
requirements for box and crating 
lumber rather than for heavy con- 
struction lumber, the West Coast in- 
dustry is changing over from indus- 
trial cutting of heavy timbers to pro- 
duction that will be 50 percent boards 
and dimension within the next few 
months—something unprecedented in 
the history of Douglas fir mills. The 
industry and the War Production 
Board are working out ways and 
means to reach the new objective. It 
is a difficult war job but one neces- 
sary in meeting current needs. 

Indeed in well informed circles there 
appears to be a definite conviction 
that government requirements for 
construction purposes and for crating 
and shipping containers is now in close 
balance and, combined, do not exceed 
the ability of the mills to produce in 
adequate volume. 

In the post-war period the lumber 
industry—particularly its distributing 
units—will call for reorganization and 
re-equipment for the civilian tasks as 
home building returns to normal. The 
government’s stockpile of surplus 
lumber might well be absorbed in 
rebuilding assortments and inventories 
on the retail yards of the country. 

If post-war construction follows the 
usual trend, two to three years may 
elapse before capital, management 
and manpower can be brought into 
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alif.; ‘Boston, Mass. 


sound economic relationship essential 
to a renewal of home building activity. 
Peacetime need for new construction 
in every major category has increased 
steadily while the government’s ban 
upon new home building has been 
maintained. The latest Dodge estimate 
of the value of new construction for 
the current year in the 37 States east 
of the Rockies places it at $4,295,- 
000,000, which is about half of the 
1942 total and not more than two- 
thirds that of 1941. As the call for 
lumber supplies for the war effort fade 
there should be a renewal of activity 
in private home construction as soon 
as government restrictions are re- 
moved, but if we follow the usual 
post-war pattern speculative construc- 
tion of homes must wait until the need 
for them develops in each locality and 
surely there will be little call for com- 
mercial or office buildings when the 
government vacates the space it is 
now occupying in those structures. 
The lumber in hundreds: of training 
camps, defense plants and thousands 
of housing projects located at many 
isolated sections of the country must 
be salvaged to yield billions of feet 
of used lumber that will seek an outlet 
in the low cost construction field. 

When the producing and distribut- 
ing units of the lumber industry are 
relieved of government directives and 
eontrols the process of realigning 
sources of supply and sales outlets 
will be both intriguing and absorbing. 
Water transportation both coastwise 
and intercoastal must be reestablished 
before it can be resumed, for the ships 
must be reconditioned after the fleets 
are reassigned. 

Planning for post-war rehabilitation 
of the lumber industry is strictly in 
order—NOW. 

The wholesale price index (1926 = 
100) for the lumber sub-group was 
142.8 for the week ended Sept. 18, 


Demand 


Eastern Market 


Assortments are so badly broken and 
total stocks have been so thoroughly 
depleted on the retail yards in most 
sections of NEW ENGLAND as to cause 
widespread concern, as the dealers find 
it next to impossible to secure delivery 
of most grades and sizes of softwoods 
to replace stocks that have disappeared 
in filling small orders from defense 
plants, war housing projects and gen- 
eral remodelling and repair jobs in the 
low cost brackets. In this situation 
there is no limit to the volume of de- 
mand for boards and small dimension 
at the wholesale offices in BOSTON, 








SPRINGFIELD and at other points in 
this territory and to supply some of 
this type of stock—particularly boards 
—the larger sizes of Western fir, more 
easily available, are routed here for re- 
manufacture into boards at mills in 
northern New England that are now 
flooded with this type of business, to 
add substantially to the cost of such 
material, delivered. 

The new and advanced ceiling prices 
for all types of Northeastern softwoods 
effective September 13, and outlined in 
this column two weeks ago have been 
accepted by the manufacturers as fair- 
ly covering the increased cost of pro- 
duction but the move came so late that 
it is next to impossible to recruit mill 
and woods crews needed for capacity 
operation of the plants. In an effort 
to overcome the current extreme labor 
shortage operators are calling upon the 
War Manpower Commission to divert 
prisoners of war and the civil authori- 
ties in each Eastern state to release 
inmates of penal institutions for work 
in the lumber camps and mills. Such 
action has been authorized in Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Maine 
and to a limited extent in Connecticut. 
The supply of low grade boards for 
crating and boxing war material is far 
below requirements in this section. 

The demand in NORFOLK during the 
past two weeks has been very light 
from the government, its contractors, 
and the retail yards. Of course, the 
box manufacturers are in the market 
all the time for all the lumber of any 
kind that they can buy that is dry and 
can be cut up into boxes, crates, etc. 
These manufacturers are behind in 
their war and other contracts and are 
doing all in their power to get out 
manufactured stock as promptly as 
possible. Most of the government proj- 
ects in this territory are finished and 
this means very little demand from this 
source. Some private home building by 
corporations for “rental’’ purposes is 
being carried on but these operations 
are unable to get lumber sufficiently 
fast to keep their crews busy. 


Southern Market 


Conditions in the retail lumber in- 
dustry at MEMPHIS have changed 
slightly for the better with dealers 
getting some lumber, principally of 
the lower grades, and selling it rap- 
idly. The government’s’ conversion 
program — making apartments out of 
the older and larger homes—is con- 
suming considerable quantities. The 
U. S. Army Depot is buying much lum- 
ber at retail prices for its immediate 
needs as are other governmental op- 
erations here. In addition there is 
some home building for government 
workers and a considerable amount of 
home improvement work, so that the 
lusterless market situation of several 
months ago has passed. Retailers could 
still do much more business if they 
had more lumber of the better grades. 
Prices are stabilized at ceiling levels. 

BIRMINGHAM reports the govern- 
ment is about 70,000,000 feet behind on 
its needs for Southern pine and has 
advertised a half dozen other lettings 
in the South. The demand runs strong- 
ly to boards with dimension stuff also 
being sought. The government will 
take the lumber green or dry. Rail- 
roads are also buying heavily. Retail- 
ers could use a lot more than they are 
being given. In short the demand 
seems insatiable. 


North Central Market 


Not within the memory of present- 
day manufacturers has the call for 
northern pine been so insistent, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS sources report, the demand 
coming largely from the farming com- 
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munities. Certified AA-2 orders, which 
began reaching the mills in rather 
small proportions some weeks ago, 
have piled up to an imposing total. 

Government agencies continue to 
make heavy inroads on the pine supply, 
the material now being utilized chiefly 
for purposes other than cantonment 
construction and war plant building, 
such as crating and boxing. Orders ac- 
cepted during the past fortnight total 
in the neighborhood of 2,900,000 feet, 
while the unfilled order file of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ six mills 
remains at a fairly stable level, only 
about 65 percent of the production hav- 
ing been accounted for in new business, 
the all-year percentage is still around 
92 percent, 


Southwestern Market 


Lumbermen in the KANSAS CITY 
area now find it was wishful thinking 
to believe that when the government’s 
building program tapered off they 
would be able to build up their inven- 
tories and again permit them to serve 
their regular customers. Now they find 
that the war program has just shifted 
the demand, Instead of heavy construc- 
tion supplies needed for factories, bar- 
racks, cantonments and airfields the 
need has turned to boxing and packag- 
ing lumber. As the Allies go on the 
offensive on a major scale and more 
men are transported across the seas 
the need for crating lumber increases. 
Factories in this area are turning out 
huge amounts of war materials, all of 
which have to be boxed and packed 
for shipment to the fighting fronts. 
The CPA realizes that it can not get 
all the lumber it needs and so has re- 
laxed on its specifications in accepting 
bids. The agency now accepts anything 
from No. 3 and up including B and Bet- 
ter. The farm demand is large in the 
Kansas City area, as the food for vic- 
tory program expands. Some lumber is 
moving to the farmers but not enough 
to fill the needs. 


West Coast Market 


TACOMA, Wash., mills report plenti- 
ful demand for all grades of lumber, 
despite their inability, due to govern- 
ment commitments, to give private or- 
ders much attention. Despite predic- 
tions that government demand would 
slacken, there has been little or no 
tendency in this direction and the bulk 
of the output still is going to defense 
channels. Retail yards seem particu- 
larly anxious to build up their inven- 
tories. Although the mills are anxious 
to do everything they can in this con- 
nection, they are finding a dearth of 
railroad rolling stock an added handi- 
cap. 

There is no letup or indication of 
any in government demand in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. About 100 million feet 
was taken by mills at a recent three 
day auction at PORTLAND, Ore. An- 
other auction at Portland is scheduled 
which will last three days. All mills 
have been asked to have representa- 
tives present. One day will be devoted 
to cargo and two days to rail lumber. 

On the domestic side the call for 
timber and cutting is weak but the de- 
mand for yard stock is very strong. 
Where lumber can be found releases 
can usually be gotten for anything 
helpful to the war effort or agriculture 
but government placements have the 
production of the mills so tied up that 
little is to be had. 

Demand for shingles and cedar lum- 
ber continues as strong as ever. Sum- 
ming up, there is little or no change 
in the stock wanted during the past 
month. 
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Supply 
Pines 


It was thought around NORFOLK 
that after the government and its 
many contractors had completed the 
many large defense projects and war 
projects in this territory, much of the 
labor would gradually drift back to 
their “homelands” and this would mean 
more labor for sawmills and other op- 
erations. However, this drift-back has 
not occurred as yet and it is doubtful 
if it will oceur until much of the labor 
gets hungry for these people are not 
going to be willing to work at 50c per 
hour when they have been drawing 
much more per hour for less strenuous 
labor. It was felt that when the new 
O.P.A. ruling, advising the mills to sell 
on a strictly FOB mill “ceiling” basis 
and the wholesaler could add his com- 
mission to that, as well as freight, be- 
came effective that this would increase 
production. Many disagree with this 
viewpoint for without adequate labor, 
production cannot be increased no mat- 
ter what prices the mills are allowed 
to charge. 

BIRMINGHAM says efforts to pep up 
the sagging production of Southern 
pine hasn’t shown any visible results 
as yet. Wholesalers are exerting more 
effort since they were granted an extra 
margin above the ceiling price and the 
increase in the ceiling price on certain 
grades has also helped. But the prob- 
lem with the mills is still lack of help. 
They hope this will improve soon as 
farmers about have their crops gath- 
ered. 

Production of northern pine during 
the past two weeks again totals in the 
5,000,000-feet neighborhood, having 
been gradually stepped up to normal 
after the Labor Day holiday, it is re- 
ported from MINNEAPOLIS, and the 
38-week grand total for the year ap- 
proximates 73,000,000 feet. Shipments 
during the past two weeks amount to 
more than three million feet, and for 
the year the total is nearly 68,000,000 
feet. While gross stocks are increasing 
gradually, having reached some 56,000,- 
000 feet, the supply falls far short of 
meeting the retail yard demand, al- 
though manufacturers profess to see a 
very gradual improvement in the situa- 
tion. They hold out some hope that 
while it will be a long time before 
normal conditions return, fewer orders 
will go begging. Government business, 
of course, is still given first preference, 
and a flood of AA-2 farm demands can- 
not be fully satisfied. 


Other Woods 

While the current campaign to en- 
courage the cutting and production of 
more pulpwood promises to bring good 
results, it may be a contributing factor 
in a shortage of fuel wood in MICHI- 


GAN, WISCONSIN and MINNESOTA, 
the Lake States Forest Experiment 


Station, St. Paul, Minn., reports. The 
station says that a survey indicates 
that requirements for 1943 will be 25 
to 50 percent greater than the average 
for past recent years and that produc- 
tion probably will be 2,400,000 cords 
short of meeting the needs of the three 
states. Output of the farm woodlots, 
it is stated, has been curtailed because 
of a shortage of labor. Residents of 
rural communities are being urged to 
cut their own fuel wood, arranging 
payment on a share or cash basis with 
the farmer who owns the timber. 


Hardwoods 


Hardwood lumber production in the 
midsouth has been stepped up consid- 
erably but is still far below normal 
and the backlog of orders continues to 
grow. It is still around five weeks of 
current output. All but a small frac- 





tion of the product of the mills is go- 
ing to government projects. Mills and 
logging operators are still experienc- 
ing difficulty in getting sufficient labor. 
Particularly is this true for woods work- 
ers, many of whom are now pickin; 
cotton, either on their own farms 0: 


those of others. When the picking 
season is past labor conditions in th: 
lumber industry are expected to ea: 
considerably. 


‘ 


Flooring 

Oak flooring is still suffering from «4 
series of handicaps, largest of which 
is the inability to get flooring oak. 
Government directives establishing 
ceiling prices for oak flooring as of 
prevailing levels 18 months ago are 
also proving a marketing deterrent, 
Mills are operating at less than a third 
of normal capacity and buyers are 
flooding the market for flooring that 
doesn’t exist. 


Logs 
There has been no reduction in out- 
put on the part of TACOMA, WASH., 
mills in spite of the fact that the past 
fortnight saw the first curtailment of 
the summer in adjacent logging opera- 
tions due to forest fire hazards. The 
hot weather and the lowering of the 
humidity put a damper on operations 
of many logging camps. So as not to 
cripple their production too severely, 
most camps laid off their rigging crews 
and donkey operators, but kept their 
fallers and buckers at work. But un- 
less the weather situation improves, it 
is quite probable that further curtail- 
ments will be necessary. This situation 
of course is cutting heavily into such 
log reserves as have been accumulated. 
SEATTLE log shortages continue to 
aggravate operation. Some mills run 
on a day to day basis as far as logs 
are concerned and fear to shut down 
lest their men go to other jobs. One 
helpful thing is that some government 
orders call for shipment up to as long 
as four or five months from placement. 
The logging industry this month was 
closed by the state forester twice for 
two days in the middle of the week. 
As many men went home and did not 
report for Saturday three days labor 
was lost in many camps. These were 
the first closures this summer and fall 
from fire weather danger. Up to early 
September splendid production weather 
obtained. On May Ist last inventory 
for Puget Sound, Grays Harbor and 
Columbia river totaled 311 million feet; 
on September 1st the inventory for the 
three districts totaled 610 million feet, 
a gratifying increase considering the 
many difficulties confronting logging. 
Part of the scarcity of cedar logs is 
due to the fact that new uses are being 
developed. More cedar lumber is being 
made as the government will accept 
any species of lumber for uses as 
crates and containers of various kinds. 
Cedar is also being used for pulp out 
of which Kraft paper is being made. 
The tremendous demand for logs of 
all kinds still makes available logs 
scarce despite the increased inventory. 
Winter may bring many closures due 
to lack of logs. 


Canadian Airline Builds 
All-Wood Hangar 

Construction of a huge test flight 
hangar for Canadian Pacific Airlines 
is well under way at the Municipal 
Airport at Vancouver, B. C. 

The building, which will be 264 feet 
long, 120 wide and more than 50 high 
is of all-wood construction. Concret« 
foundations of the hangar were com- 
pleted several weeks ago and trusses 


and other framework are now being 
finished. 
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Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 
Following is a statement of seven groups of identical mills of unfilled orders 
and gross stock footage on Sept. 18, and reports of identical mills for corre- 


sponding period of 1942: 


No. of 

Mills Unfille 
sOFTWOODS: Rpteg. 1943 
Southern Pine ..... 101 125,845,000 
wrest COOGEE nc cccccs 142 860,480,000 
Western Pine ...... 98 400,028,000 
Calif. Redwood...... 12 age 
Southern Cypress... 7 5,940,000 
Northern Pine...... 6 16 5,175,000 
Northern Hemlock** 9 7,753,000 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern Hdwds.... 780 50,999,000 
Northern Hdwads.**,. 10 14,031,000 
FLOORING: 
RR ee 75 23,095,000 
EG err iia ear ece stele ais 10 5,803,000 

Unfilled orders reported by 9 and 10 
7Units. 


d Orders Gross Stocks 
1942 1943 1942 

147,417,000 128,481,000 142,501,000 
897,314,000 388,350,000 499,518,000 
417,785,000 704,792,000 994,893,000 
87,639,000 81,026,000 195,427,000 
9,823,000 35,142,000 74,272,000 
9,220,000 55,715,000 59,325,000 
14,761,000 12,868,000 20,943,000 
79,093,000 145,686,000 = 913,000 
23,015,000 24,789,000 3,934,000 
24,600,000 11,760,000 73,787,000 
4,763,000 3,626,000 oa 000 

mills, respectively; stocks by 12 mills 





National Production, Shipments, 


and Orders 


Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for 
the week ended Sept. 18, covering mills whose statistics for both 1943 and 1942 
are available and percentage comparisons with statistics of identical mills for 


the corresponding period of 1942: 


Av. No. Per- Per- Per- 

Mills Production cent Shipments eent Orders cent 
SOFT WOODS: Rpteg. 1943 of 1942 1943 of 1942 1943 of 1942 
Southern Pine ..... 101 17,6 49, 000 85 20,196,000 75 18,078,000 G4 
West COGQBE 22... 142 112,157,000 93 113,116,000 87 111,660,000 70 
Western Pine ...... 98 8 3. 341,000 89 73,050,000 78 66,580,000 76 
Calif. Redwood..... 12 9,573,000 101 11,184, 000 96 10,199,000 73 
Southern Cypress... 7 815,000 G4 1,371,000 67 1,005,000 40 
Northern Pime...... 6 2,405,000 98 1,530,000 81 2,180,000 112 
No. Hemlock ...... 12 “1506'000 26 1,558,000 69 859,000 29 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern Hdwds.... {£80 9,796,000 94 8,426, 000 Y £ 9,222,000 75 
Northern Hdwds.... 12 1,252,000 134 2,136,000 84 2,407,000 115 
FLOORING: 
rr a rer 65 2,907,000 69 2,760,000 57 2,069,000 ae 
MT. char kicirecscinietace inate 10 417,000 40 635,000 66 731,000 92 

1943 production all West Coast mills 96.1 percent of 1942 for comparative week; 


SS.9 percent year 
tUnits. 


to date. 





Southern Pine Statistics 
Following is a summary of reports 
from southern pine mills for the week 
ended Sept. 18: 
Number of Mills, 147; Units+, S87 


Three-year aver. prod.*.......27,582,000 
Actual prodwetion .......066% 19,672,000 
WRIDTROWON 6.5 oem ee disne wien Gieeiars 22,319,000 
OUTG6rs POCECIVEE oe cic veces vce 20, 639,000 


Number of Mills, 147 
On Sept. 18, 1943 


Unfilled OPGGPS 665 kcsicccew ees 133,252,000 


WMROIG BEGRIER «2h és ccc ve osws 8,639,000 
Oct. 30, 1939 to Oct. 31, 1942. 
TUnit is 316,000 feet of “3-year aver- 


age” production. 


Western Pine Summary 

The Western Pine Association re- 
ports as follows on operation of iden- 
tical Inland Empire and California 


mills during the week ended Sept. 18: 
Report of an Average of 98 Mills: 
Sept. 18, 1943 Sept. 19, 1942 





Production .... . 83,341,000 93,458,000 
Shipments 73,050,000 93,714,000 
Orders ree’d... 66,580,000 87,444,000 


Report of 9S Identical Mills: 


. : Sept. 18, 1943 Sept. 19, 1942 
Unt ed orders 400,028,000 417,785,000 
Gross stoeks.. 704,792,000 994,893,000 


Report of 98 Identical Mills: 
--Total for Year ~ —* 
1943 3 


Production .2,594,777,000 2 2,826, 708. 000 
Shipments  2,892,052,000 3,236,379,000 
PPOCTS no cnc cd 2'899'358, 000 3,332,698,000 





Southern Hardwoods 

Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill 
prices on rough, air dried southern 
hardwoods, from reports of sales 
made during the week ended Sept. 22: 





Ruartrd. Red Gum Quartrd. Sap Gum 
PAS— FA sae 
i 109.50 | 6-4 ... 73.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— Bee oeics 76.50 
i 69.50 No. 1 & Sel.— 
- 4-4 ...52.00@52.50 
Plain Red Gum 5-4 ... 59.5 
FAS 6-4 
4-4 ...98.00@98.50 | 8-4 
No. 1 & Sel_— Plain Black Gum 
“4 ...53.00@53.50 4 + ag ' 
Xo, nae 56.00 
4 « Com.— No. 1 & Sel.— 
i 40.09 aan 46.00 











Plain Sap Gum 
FAS 
a, ee 62.50 
5-4 ... 66.50 
a ee 69.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
4-4 ...48.00@48.50 
D- ae 53.50 
6-4 Rink 56.50 
No. 2 Com.— 
a eee 34.00 
8-4 ... 38.50 
Plain Tupelo 
FAS— 
4-4 56.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
ee 46.00 
No 2 Com.— 
4-4 ... 34.00 
Plain White Oak 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
4-4 .., 48.00 
No. 2 Com.— 
4-4 ... 38.00 

Plain Red Oak 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
4-4 ... 46.00 
No. 2 Com.— 
$-8 2. 38.00 

Beech 

4 AS— 

-4 60.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
6-4 50.00 
No. 2 2 Cc om. — 

O=@ .n4 36.50 
G-¢ .... 38.00 
Elm 

FAS 
4-4 49.00 
5-4 51.00 
= 51.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
a-@ ... 39.00 
5-4 41.00 
6-4 ... 41.50 
Willow 
No. 1 & Sel.— 
> ee 47.00 
_— 2 Com.— 
-4 6.00 





Cottonwood 


FAS— 

See sss 52.00 
S-¢ ... 52.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 

5-4 ... 45.00 
> ee 45.00 
No. 2 Com.— 

B-8 25. 39.00 
6-4 ... 39.00 
Plain Sycamore 

FAS— 

5-4 oe 55.00 

No. 1 & Sel.— 

a-4 ... 45.00 

No. 2 Com.— 

B9@. ssc 34.00 
Pecan 

FAS— 

4-4 ... 61.00 

Be 45% 63.50 

G-@ ..-. 66.00 

No. 1 & Sel.— 

a ee 42.00 

b=8 22+ 44.50 

C-8 si. 48.00 

No. 2 Com.— 

- 29.00 

Bee 22% 30.50 

ae 38.00 

Hackberry 

rFAS— 

Tee Las 49.50 

No. 1 & Sel.— 

a ae 39.50 
Cypress 

FAS— 

a oe 85.00 

S=4 22+ 100.00 

Selects— 

4-4 53.00 

8-4 69.00 

Shop— 

4-4 ...36.00@38.00 

oe 52.00 

No. 2 Com.— 

i, Se 31.00 

6-4 .. 32.00 





Maple ee 


Northern maple 


flooring mills re- 


port the following average prices 
realized f.o.b. flooring mill basis, dur- 


ing the week ended Sept. 25: 
First Second Third 
SERGE. Sacaween $102.79 $97.29 $80.23 
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Rebuild your 
TRACTOR GROUSERS 
with BULLDOG 
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Send for Bulletin AL-34 


INCREASES TRACTION 
EFFICIENCY 
A QUICK AND 
ECONOMICAL REPAIR 


ALLIED STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
N. B. C. Bidg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 








Ponderosa Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


WUICHET LUMBER CO. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 


714 Railway Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago 4 























» WHEN YOU TRAVEL to PITTSBURGH 
STOP AT 
HOTEL 


PirrsBURGHER 


Pittsburgh's 
Newest? 


Popular with War-Busy Officials 
. Ralts~ 


SINGLES DOUBLES 
$3.30 to 34.40 $5.00 to $6.50 


Radio & Bath in Every Room 


A KNOTT HOTEL + JOS. F DUDDY, Mgr. 





57 
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The King Lumber Co., Grand Rap- 
ids, Minn., completed forty years of 
business on Monday, Sept. 13, during 
which time three generations of the 
King family have worked to serve 
people of three generations within the 
community. Since then, however, the 
company has established yards in 
many communities throughout north- 
eastern Minnesota. 

F. R. Titcomb, retired Tacoma, 
Wash., lumberman who has been as- 
sistant director for the United States 
lend-lease administration in India for 
the last six months, returned to his 
home in Tacoma, Sept. 23. Mr. Tit- 
comb, a former official of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., has been suffer- 
ing from dengue fever and has been 


forestry department faculty and prior 
to that time assistant State forester, 
has left Minneapolis for Washington, 
D. C. Upon completion of a three- 
weeks’ refresher course he will go to 
Quito, Ecuador, to find and develop 
supplies of cinchona bark and work on 
procurement of balsa. 

Ursus E. Brock, sales manager of 
Kinzua Pine Mills, Kinzua, Ore., was 
in Chicago this week attending the 
National Door Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting and contacting the 
company’s sales connections. Before 
returning to the mill, Mr. Brock ex- 
pects to go on to New York to spend 
a few days with sales representatives 
there. He reports that, like many 





Bronko Nagurski, 
all-time college pro 
gridder and former 
heavyweight wrest- 
tling champion, who 
made a comeback 
with the Chicago 
Bears this season, 
trained by cutting 
pulpwood for the In- 
sulite mill at Inter- 
national Falls, Minn., 
along with his two 
sons, Bronko, Jr., 5, 
(left) and Tony, 3. 
Nagurski, who once 
worked in the Insu- 
lite mill, cut his farm 
woodlot in conjunc- 
tion with the Victory 
Pulpwood campaign 





being conducted nationally. A prosperous farmer, "the Bronk" not only cuts pulpwood for 
Insulite but uses the finished product in his home and in all his farm buildings. 








in the hospital in India. He was sta- 
tioned at both New Delhi and Bombay. 
It is the practice of the government to 
give men inexperienced with the 
Indian climate leave at the end of six 
months. 

Lieut. Clinton F. DeWitt, U.S.N.R.. 
treasurer and sales manager of the 
Holt Hardwood Co., Oconto, Wis., has 
been ordered to active duty and will 
report at the University of Arizona, 
Tucson, on Oct. 15 for further train- 
ing. 

Don Wallace, formerly vice president 
and manager of J. P. Scranton & Co., 
Detroit, Mich., has announced the for- 
mation of Don B. Wallace & Co., with 
offices in the Penobscot Building, De- 
troit 26, Mich. The new company will 
engage in the wholesale distribution 
of hardwood and softwood lumber. 


P. O. Anderson, since 1926 a mem- 
ber of the University of Minnesota 


other producers, his company is hav- 
ing considerable difficulty in obtain- 
ing sufficient woods and mill labor to 
maintain production. The company is 
now employing 75 to 80 women in 
such work as they can do, particularly 
in the factory department, but has 
about reached the saturation point in 
filling jobs that can be handled by 
women. 

Lieut. (jg) Daniel Taylor Work, 
treasurer of C. F. Work & Sons, Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn., and Mrs. Marjorie 
Bischoff Evans of Coronado, Calif., 
were married in Coronado on Aug. 27, 
they have just announced in Memphis. 
Lieut. Work is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. F. Work and has been on active 
duty in the South Pacific, returning 
to the States a short time ago. Lieut. 
Work and his bride have returned to 
the West Coast, where the lieutenant 
expects to be stationed. 


Harold S. Jacobson, formerly with 
the traffic department of the Minne- 
sota & Ontario Paper Co., has accepted 
a position as traffic manager for the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, with offices in Minneapolis. 

E. W. Daniels, president of the 
Harbor Plywood Corp., has been re- 
elected president of the Hoquiam, 
Wash., Community Chest for the en- 
suing year. 

Roderic Olzendam, Tacoma, Wash., 
public relations director for the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., was the 
principal speaker at the initial Fall 
meeting of the Centralia (Wash.) 
Chamber of Commerce. His topic was 
“When the Bells Ring,” and he dis- 
cussed post-war employment plans. 

In behalf of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 39, 
Oakland, Calif., of which he is a mem- 
ber, Professor Woodbridge Metcalf, 
associate forester, University of Cali- 
fornia, recently dedicated a Redwood 
tree to A. Merriam Conner, poet 
laureate of the lumber industry, at 
Woodminster Park (Joaquin Miller 
Heights), Oakland, Calif. 

M. N. Saxton, president of the Sax- 
ton Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., re- 
tail concern, has been elected to the 
board of trustees of the Tacoma Civic 
Music Association. 


Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of Don Young, of 
Jefferson, formerly district forester 
in charge of forest fire protection for 
the Texas Forest Service in North- 
west Texas, as chief of the division 
of industrial forestry for the Texas 
A. & M. College forest service. Mr. 
Young will work with the owners of 
over 3,000,000 acres of industrial 
forest land, timber contractors, and 
industries using wood, to work up 
information for the promotion of im- 
proved forestry practice, Director W. 
E. White said. He will also assist in 
the marking of timber for cutting and 
the holding of woods demonstrations. 

Two prominent lumber families 
were allied Sept. 4 in Seattle, Wash., 
when Miss Mary Barnard became the 
bride of James L. Bridge, Jr. The 
bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Barnard. Mr. Barnard is an 
executive of the Lumber Supply & 
Warehouse Co. The groom is the son 
of Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Bridge. The 
father of the groom is president of 
the Sound Timber Co., and of the 
Washington Forest Fire Association. 
The groom is a member of the United 
States Coast Guard. 

E. Wever Dobson, vice president of 
the J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has been appointed a 
member of the solid fuel industry 
advisory committee. Mr. Dobson was 
named a member of the nine-man 
board of ODT Director J. B. Eastman. 


I. G. Utschig, Union Lumber Co.; 
J. P. McGovern, Pacific Lumber Co., 
and Kenneth Smith, president, Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association, ‘San 
Francisco, Calif., recently visited the 
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wood products laboratories operated 
by Pacific Northwest lumber com- 
panies to study and check develop- 
ments on the problems of lumber 
seasoning. 


Fred Nutter, former proprietor of 
the Nutter Lumber Co., Pomona, 
Calif.. now a captain in the U. S. 
Marine Corps, recently spent a 10-day 
leave at Pomona, following more than 
a year’s continuous service on active 
duty at Dutch Harbor, Alaska. 


B. R. Garcia, who for the past eigh- 
teen years has been with the Larsson 
Traffic Service of San Francisco, 
Calif., has joined the staff of the new 
McDuffee Lumber Sales Corp., San 
Franciseo, Calif. 


Clark Oberlies, retired Nebraska re- 
tail lumberman, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Nebraska Club, an organi- 
zation of former Nebraska residents, 
in Tacoma, Wash., where he now 
makes his home. 


H. Eugene Emmons, president-man- 
ager of the Tacoma Sash & Door Co.; 
Charles Eckstrom, president-manager 
of the Monarch Door & Manufacturing 
Co.; Mrs. J. B. Gabel, president of the 
Pacific Mutual Door Co., and C. E. Mc- 
Intyre, public relations representative 
for the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., have 
been elected to the board of directors 
of the Tacoma (Wash.) Philharmonic, 
Inc. 


Lieut. (j. g.) Ben C. Varner, Jr., of 
the Varner Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex., 
is now at Quonset 
Point, R. I., at the 
naval air base. He 
graduated from 
Texas A. & M. 
College, where he 
was captain of 
the Ross Volun- 
teers, and later 
was with United 
Airlines of Chi- 
cago. For the 
past five years, Lieut. Varner has been 
connected with his father, Ben C. 
Varner, Sr., in the wholesale lumber 
business in Dallas, Tex., which the 
elder Mr. Varner has conducted for 
the past thirty years. 

Richardson Mill & Lumber Co., is 
the firm name under which Richard 
F. Kelly, and John E. and Mildred A. 
Richardson have published an inten- 
tion to conduct business at 759 East 
Whittier Boulevard, Pico, Calif. 


Al Fairhurst, son of C. J. Fairhurst, 
secretary of the Fairhurst Lumber 
Co., Tacoma, Wash., who last June 
was graduated from Bellarmine high 
school in Tacoma, where he was a 
football and basketball star, is under- 
going United States Army air force 





basic training at Oklahoma Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Okla. 


Julian McGowin, active manager of 
the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chap- 
man, Ala., chairman of the Alabama 
Conservation Commission, and long 
recognized as one of the South’s most 
progressive foresters, has accepted 
appointment as chairman of the Re- 
search Committee of the Forest 
Farmers’ Association Cooperative, 
Valdosta, Ga. According to “The For- 
est Farmer,” monthly publication of 
the association, he will head a com- 
mittee of fifteen members. 


Operations are reported to have 
started at the recently completed Gar- 
berville, Calif., sawmill of the new 
Tiffany Lumber Co. Herbert and Al 
Tiffany are officers of the new com- 
pany. Plans call for a sawmill and 
a shingle mill at Phillipsville, Calif., 
where there is a stand of about 150,- 
000,000 feet of timber which has been 
owned by the Tiffany family for forty 
years. 


OPA Director for Seattle 


Arthur J. Krauss, Seattle, Wash., 
has received the appointment as Office 
of Price Administration director for 
the Seattle area. The news of his 
selection for this position was ac- 
claimed by business men, the public, 





SAW MILL 


AVAILABLE FOR 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Sturdy and dependable. Fast, accurate saw- 


ing assured. 


Carriages running on roller bearings. Auto- 
matic pawl release on set head. Fast, power- 
ful dogs. Friction or Belt Feed, as preferred. 
Ball Bearing arbor, and roller bearing Feed- 


works if desired. 


Various sizes and dogs to meet your needs. 


85 





years’ experience in building Saw 
Mills and woodworking machinery. 


LANE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MONTPELIER, VT. 





cate. 





LOGGING TRAILERS 
AVAILABLE 


The Government has authorized 
Fruehauf to produce light, me- 
dium and heavy-duty logging 
Trailers—both single-axle and 
tandem-axle types. Available for 
immediate delivery through Frue- 
hauf Branches to anyone with a 
Certificate of Transfer PD-321. 


See your Fruehauf Branch for 
assistance in filing for a certifi- 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


NEW 


Detroit 
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and press alike. Arthur Krauss is a 


lumberman formerly of New Orleans 


Army-Navy "E" Awards 





the company to fly the “E” pennant 
for excellence and company workers 


m ‘my-Navy “E” production ange Riese roe and ¢ 
but now for many years a resident inl pong Hed Sept. a. - te to wear buttons denoting the award. report 
of Seattle. As head of the Krauss Longview, Wash., plant of the Weyer- A new Army-Navy “E” pennant Berlin 
Brothers Lumber Co., he became one  hageuser Timber Co. Although brief, with one star affixed was presented _— 
of the most important factors in the the ceremonies were impressive and to the men and women of the Masonite _ 
intercoastal lumber trade. About colorful, and stressed the importance Corp., Laurel, Miss., on Sept. 15, by ie 
eleven years ago he retired from most of lumber as a material vital to the the Navy Board for Production i “ie 
of his activity in the lumber business successful prosecution of the war. See Awards. There were no ceremonies eee 
and_ since that time he and Mrs. Sept. 18 issue, p. 48. held in connection with the presenta- tiie 
Krauss have devoted most of their Col. Fred G. Sherrill, United States tion of the additional honor, which Sect 
time to matters of civic welfare and 
to travel in Europe. For more than Pres: 
a year he has given all of his time 
to the food rationing department of Crowd in front of _Lav 
O.P.A. In that capacity his quiet office of Weyer- Unite 
energy and organizing ability made haeuser Timber Co., 

a record that logically brought about Longview, Wash., 


his most recent recognition. 


Promoted 


Promotion of Paul M. Smith, for- 
merly western sales manager for the 
Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp., Tacoma, 
Wash., to assistant general manager, 
has been announced by N. O. Cruver, 
general manager. He will continue to 
supervise western sales for the com- 
pany, with which he has been associ- 
ated for the last 15 years. He has 
been prominent in Tacoma community 


when Harry E. Mor- 
gan, manager, re- 
cently received 
award of an Army- 
Navy "E" pennant 
on behalf of the 
company and its em- 
ployees. 


Army Engineers of Washington, D. C., 
who made the presentation, described 
the lumbering industry as “the prime 
war industry in the arsenal of democ- 





was made in recognition of the high 
production level of Masonite presd- 
wocds and hardboards during the six- 
month period ended June 15. Masonite 





_ : ' . racy.” Corporation received the _ original has ; 
affairs and is a past president of the Manager Harry E. Morgan of the Army-Navy “E” pennant on Feb. 23 in tl 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. Longview Weyerhaeuser plant form- of this year. wood 

ally accepted the award, pledging the Long 
Huge Log Becomes Memorial company’s effort to keep lumber com- Company Sold Mo., 
to Lumberman ing as a critical war material as long The Lincoln County Lumber Co., work 
as it is needed and concluding with Brookhaven, Miss., has sold its plant, eral | 

A woods crew of the Union Lumber a reference to the 460 young men who equipment, and holdings to the Colum- had | 
Co., Fort Bragg, Calif., recently felled have joined the country’s armed forces bus Lumber Co., Columbus, Miss. The Inc., 
successfully a giant Redwood tree that from the Longview branch, he pledged concern has timber rights on about aee've 
measured 21 feet, 2 inches at the to them a continuous fight on the pro- 12,000 acres in Lincoln, Copiah, of th 
stump. The job was done with a duction line. Lawrence, and Franklin counties in ve 
Hansen drag saw type falling machine, ; Lieut. Comm. H. N. Anderson, U. S. Mississippi, but in the sale there was sh 
using a saw spliced together from two N. R., officer in charge of the branch extensive reservation by stockholders see 
Medes. t8-fest aud 10-d00t each, a0 lumber procurement office in Portland, of mineral rights. Ma 
no saw is manufactured that long. It Ore., made the official token —— he | 

; tation of the “E” pins which each em- Better Homes Crusader the 
took three days to prepare the falling : ; ; ; ee = Plyw 
P aaa ployee of the company is entitled to Appointment of Carleton Smith, i 

layout” with a tractor and bulldozer. wear. He pinned the token pin on the economist and observer of foreign New 
_ One of the largest Redwoods cut jane] of G. S. Howell, president of business and living conditions, as as- 

in recent years, the tree was 334 feet local 536, International Woodwork- sistant to the president of The Celo- Bro: 
tall and stood 204 feet to the first ers of America, who had previously tex Corp., Chicago, IIl., was announced Act 
break, where it measured 94 inches been chosen unanimously by his fellow Sept. 17 by Bror Dahlberg, president. C} 
through. By the Spaulding rule, this employees to represent them at the Mr. Smith brings to The Celotex St 
giant scaled 140,800 feet, which is ceremony. Corp. the experience of years as an iia 
about equal to the yield of from six ee oe economist and analyst of foreign ney 
to ten acres in many timber areas now Longview, Wash., officials of the trade, as well as an author and lec- miss 
being logged. Long-Bell Lumber Co. were notified turer on business and political prob- one 

A five-foot section of this Redwood Sept. 16 by Undersecretary of War lems. He will assist Mr. Dahlberg in lene 
will be prepared for permanent ex- Robert P. Patterson and Undersecre- the company’s crusade for better Unit 
hibition at the company’s Fort Bragg tary of the Navy James V. Forrestal homes. He 
office, as a memorial to the late C. R. that their plant had been awarded the Mr. Smith has spent six months Hak 
Johnson, former president of the com- joint Army-Navy “E” for outstanding during each of the past ten years in Stes 
pany. war production. The award permits foreign countries, observing political tena 
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He broadcast 


and cultural change. 
reports via short-wave from London, 
Berlin, Moscow, Geneva, Rome, Hel- 


sinki, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, 
and other world capitals and inter- 
viewed, among others, Churchill, 


Lloyd George, Hitler, Stalin, Musso- 
lini, President Getulio Vargas. His 
articles have been reprinted in French, 
German, Spanish, Russian, Polish, 
Portugese, Chinese, and Arabic. 


President's Assistant 


Lawrence Ottinger, president of the 
States 


United Plywood Corp., the 
world’s largest 
producer of ply- 
wood, has an- 
nounced the ap- 
pointment of Clay 
Brown as _ assis- 
tant to the presi- 





Clay Brown 
©) Underwood & Under 
wood. 





dent of the cor- 
poration. 

The new execu- 
tive of United 





States Plywood 
has spent his entire business career 
in the lumber, plywood, and _ allied 
wood products lines, first with the 


Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and later with the M. & M. Wood- 
working Co., Portland, Ore., as gen- 
eral sales manager. More recently he 
had been with Smith Wood Products, 
Inc., likewise of Portland, where he 
served as vice president and manager 
of the plywood division. 

Mr. Brown is recognized as one of 
the country’s leading experts on air- 
craft woods, spar materials, and ply- 
wood. 

Mr. Brown will make his office at 
the headquarters of United States 
Plywood Corp., 616 West 46th Street, 
New York City. 


Brothers and Sisters in 
Active Service 


Chauncey L. Griggs, secretary of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., and a widely known skier 
and mountaineer, has refused a com- 
mission in another branch of the armed 
Service of the United States to volun- 
teer for duty as a private in the 
United States Army mountain troops. 
He will leave for training at Camp 
Hale, Colo., the first week in October. 
Stanton Griggs, his brother, is a lieu- 
tenant in the United States Navy and 
at present is stationed somewhere in 
the South Pacific. His two sisters, 
Harriet and Elvira, have their pilot’s 
licenses preparatory to training for 
transporting planes and Elvira is now 
in her third month of training at 
Sweetwater, Texas, as a ferrying pilot. 
Griggs is a descendant of Gen. Henry 
Leavenworth, the founder of Fort 
Leavenworth in Kansas and Fort 
Snelling in Minnesota. 
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Guest on Information, Please 


Rep. James William Fulbright, 
president of J. H. Phipps Lumber Co., 
Fayetteville, Ark., who is serving his 
first term in the National House of 
Representatives, was the guest on the 
Information, Please program broad- 
east over the National Broadcasting 
System on Monday, Sept. 27. Rep. 
Fulbright recently leaped into na- 
tional prominence through his Ful- 
bright Resolution on internal relations, 
which was unanimously approved by 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
Rep. Fulbright was a credit to himself 
and knew many of the answers; his 
weakness seemed to be his Mother 
Goose education, which brought him 
some good-natured kidding from the 
master of ceremonies. 


He Did It Again! 


Peter Rosenstein, 8-year-old son of 
Herman Rosenstein of the Freeport 
Lumber Co., Inc., Freeport (L. I.), 
N. Y., has added another achievement 
to his young career. In a recent con- 
test held in that town for the sale of 





War Savings Stamps, young Peter 
sold $2,300 in stamps, which was more 
than $1,000 over the sales of his near- 
est competitor. 


In its Jan. 28, 1939, issue, the Amer- 
ican Lumberman carried a snapshot 
and story of young Peter, who at 
that time threw his hat into the 
ring as the youngest lumber sales- 
man. Then only four years old, the 
young chap, approaching the builder 
of a home on his block, volunteered 
the information that his dad had the 
best lumber and knew more about 
lumber than anybody else—and got 
the order on the condition that Mr. 
Rosenstein give his son Peter the 
commission—which gave him the dis- 
tinction of being the youngest lumber 
salesman. 


Hands Across the Sea 


John L. Turner, treasurer of Bay- 
view Manor Homes, Inc., Norfolk, Va., 
included some interesting information 
when sending in a subscription to 
American Lumberman for Reginald 
C. Brock, managing director of 
Builders Supply Co. (Hayes) Ltd., 





Car and Cargo 


For 28 Years 
Producers and Shippers 
LUMBER and PILING 





SAWMILL ..A7WAR 


INSPECTION 


NOW IN OUR 59th YEAR 
OF LUMBER MANUFACTURING 


W.T. SMITH 


YELLOW PINE- AND HARDWOODS 


1943 


Teletypewriter PD 54 


PATRICK LUMBER COMPANY 


Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Oregon 


Wholesale Only 


Established 1915 
WESTERN PINES and 
WEST COAST LUMBER 


Large and Long Timbers-- 
FIR PILING to 120 Feet 


@ “INSPECTION”, a vitally important function 
in the training of troops, is an essential part of 
lumber manufacturing, too. Each board, as it 
“marches” along the dry sorter chain, is individu- 
ally and carefully inspected by an expert grader. 


SELECTIVE LOGGING ASSURES 
PERMANENT SOURCE OF SUPPLY 


LUMBER CO. 


CHAPMAN, ALABAMA 
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GILLIES BROS. Ltd. 


BRAESIDE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Mfrs. of 


Genuine WHITE PINE sTROBUS) 


Air-Seasoned e Water-Cured 


For 100 years, 1842-1942. Capacity 30 million ft. annually 


Members N. W .L. D. Asen. 


DRY STOCK--ROUGH or DRESSED. Prompt Shipment 





SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


MBERS FA 
YARD STOCK * j CLEARS. 


SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
Reliable Shippers 31 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 
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Change Your Saws to Simonds 


i, F, 3, or 2'4 inserted tooth. Cut more lumber at les« 


etpense, and no saw trouble. Saw returned 2nd day as 


SAVE on 2', 


edger saws, alee on solid and trimmer saws 


J. H. MINER SAW MFG. CO., Meridian. Miss. 


a new one, at about '; the cost of new 








WHITE PINE ee 
Also California White 
and Sugar Pine 
Fir Wallboar Woot Const Products 
William Schuette Company 


New Yor 
Office 1 1 East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





DYKE BROS. 


Mfrs. and Jobbers of Building Materials 


Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Texas 
Fort Smith, Texarkana, U. 8S. A 
Oklahoma C Okla. Memphis, Tenn. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 

ham, Ala. 
Houston, Texas 


I RINV ICR en 


Consulting Forester 


la en ee Ae PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Maine Ruttan Block 
Estsblished 1910 Port Arthur, Ontario 








located at Ruislip Road, Southall, Mid- 
dlessex, England. 

Mr. Brock, while in his early thir- 
ties, has been identified with the 
lumber business in England for many 
years. He has been responsible for 
the purchase of thousands of stand- 
ards (European unit of measure) of 
lumber annually for the past several 
years, which is delivered to his wharf 
on Grand Union Canal from the north- 
western regions of America and Arch- 
angel, Russia, by freighter to the 
River Thames and then by lighter up 
the Thames Estuary into the Grand 
Union Canal. Since the European 
War, Mr. Brock has been actively en- 
gaged in purchasing rough lumber for 
large government contracts being ful- 
filled by a parent company, Taylor 
Woodrow Construction, Ltd., which 
has tremendous government contracts 
for construction work in all parts of 
England. 


Appointed General Manager 


W. A. Constans has been appointed 
vice president and general manager of 
the Anglo - Cali- 
fornia Lumber 
Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (See Aug. 7 
issue, p. 63.) He 
will have charge 





W. A. Constans 





of wholesale dis- 
tribution in south- 
ern California, 
handling fir, pine, 
and a general line 
of softwoods. Mr. 
Constans has spent his entire business 
life in the lumber industry, having been 
sales manager for Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, (a 
Weyerhaeuser auxiliary) for twelve 
years and sales manager for Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. at Klamath Falls, 
Ore. for the past thirteen years. 





Consumer Paint Buying 
Committee Formed 


W. H. Mathews, vice president of 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., and chair- 
man of its postwar planning board, 
announces the formation of a con- 
sumer paint buying committee to 
study postwar trends in trade sales. 
The new committee is headed by Ken- 
neth Wood, national accounts division, 
painter & maintenance sales manager. 
He will be assisted by Renshaw 
Smith, Jr., trade sales manager. 

Other committee members include 
George P. Gray, a director of the com- 
pany; Jules Soulie, southeastern sales 
manager; Stan Harris, New England 
sales manager; E. P. Kelly, vice presi- 
dent of Peaslee-Gaulbert Paint & 
Varnish Co., an affiliate; George S. 
Merwin, southwestern sales manager; 
and Ivor Kenway, advertising man- 
ager. 





New Advertising Manager 


As an important move in the fur- 
therance of extensive postwar plans, 


the Independent 
Lock Co. and the 
Lockwood Hard- 
ware Manufactur- 
ing Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., an- 
nounce the ap- 





Chas. F. Saunders 





pointment of 
Charles F. Saun- 
ders as advertis- 
ing manager of 
the associated 
companies. 





Mr. Saunders will coordinate the 
sales promotion activities of the two 
companies including general super- 
vision of all catalogs, literature, sales 


training programs 


advertising 


for Independent and Lockwood in the 


post-war period. 


Both companies are now engaged 
in important war production, having 


recently received 


Continuing 


Achievement Star to be added to the 
Army-Navy “E” Award Pennant given 
the companies some months ago. But 


engineers, designers, 


and _ production 


men of the two companies are getting 
ready for quick, volume production of 
new, improved lines just as soon as 


the war is over. 


Likewise, the post- 


war advertising and sales drive will 
be ready for marching orders at the 


same time. 


New Owners Will Reopen Mill 
The mill of the Klamath Redwood 


Co., Klamath, Calif., 
chased by A. D. DeBon 


has been pur- 
and A. An- 


dreatti and associates of Weed, Calif. 
Formerly managed by James Taylor, 


San Francisco, the 


was con- 


structed in 1932 and operated at first 
as the Trinidad Redwood Co. It has 
not been in operation for a year. New 
owners plan to start operations imme- 


diately. 


The owners have purchased $0,000,- 
000 feet of Redwood timber from the 


Sage Land & Timber 


Co. Herbert 


Feheley will supervise the logging and 
hauling. A loading, landing and siding 
have been purchased in Arcata, Calif, 
which will be the shipping point for 
the entire production of the mill. 


New Company Buys Sawmill 


The entire site and all the industrial 
plants of the I. Stephenson Co., at 
Wells, Mich., have been purchased by 
a new company headed by Hubert H. 
Shepeck, assistant general manager 
for the company the past 23 year's and 


an employe of the company for 


years. 


37 


The new concern, known as the 
Shepeck Dimension & Lumber Co., 
will continue the operation of the 
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dimension plant, and may expand its 
operations later. 

Announcement of the liquidation of 
I. Stephenson Co. under the direction 
of George N. Harder, general man- 
ager, was made in the Sept. 4 issue 
of American Lumberman, page 60. 

The I. Stephenson Co. will continue 
to operate its retail yard at Wells 
with Michael Farrell, long time man- 
ager, in charge. 


.. Obituaries 


TROY A. ADAMS, 44, owner of a saw- 
mill and manufacturer of grain doors 
at Oakley, Miss., died Sept. 1 of a heart 


attack. Survivors include his widow, 
his father, eight sisters, and three 
brothers. 


JOHN LOUIS BORNMAN, co-owner of 
the Bornman Lumber Co., Clarksdale, 
Miss., died in a hospital at Memphis on 
Sept. 26, after a long illness. Mr. Born- 
man moved to Clarksdale from Jackson, 
Miss., in 1916 and entered the lumber 
business with his brother. He was 
actively interested in civic affairs. "While 
visiting her husband in the hospital 
at Memphis, Mrs. Bornman fell and 
broke her hip and was unable to go 
to Jackson for the funeral. In addi- 
tion to his widow, Mr. Bornman is sur- 


vived by a daughter, a son, and two 
half-brothers. 

CHARLES O. BREECH, 67, president 
of the George E. Breece Lumber Co., 
Albuquerque, N. M., died Sept. 10 in a 
hospital at Bowling Green, Ky., from 


injuries sustained two days previously 
in an automobile collision in which 
Mrs. Breece was also severely injured. 
Mr. Breece, who was engaged in liqui- 
dating the affairs of the company, left 
ten days previously for Monroe, La., 
and was en route to his old home in 
Waverly, Ohio, when the accident oc- 
curred. Charles O. Breece was a pio- 
neer in plywood manufacture, and also 
made automobile spokes before coming 
to Albuquerque twelve years ago to 


succeed the late George W. York as 
vice president of the Breece company. 
He assumed the presidency upon the 


death of Col. George E. 
uary, 1942, 


3reece in Jan- 


: WILL A. CAVIN, 63, head of the 
Cavin Lumber Yards, Associated, which 
operated a chain of ten yards in south- 


ern Michigan with headquarters in 
Sturgis, Mich., died Sept. 14. Death 
came after an illness of only two days 
following a heart attack. Mr. Cavin 
had been associated with the lumber 
busir ess for forty years. He was ac- 
tive in community and fraternal affairs 
and in various organizations, especially 
In retail lumber associations. He was 
a delegate to the National Republican 
Convention in 1920 and was a candi- 
date for State senator in 1912. His 


widow is the only surviving relative. 


GEORGE L. DAVIS, 79, one of the 


best known distributors of Western and 
Canadian white pine as a member of 
the Skillings, Whitney’s & Barnes Lum- 
ber Co., Boston, Mass., Ogdensburg, 


N, Y. and Detroit, Mich., died Saturday, 
Sept. 25 ata hospital in Melrose, Mass., 
after « long illness. He was associated 
With this company fifty years, starting 
~_ an office boy and rising in later 
—e to membership in this nationally 
a firm. From his office at 79 Milk 
i oo he retired seven years 
é . e leaves a daughter and a son. 


oe ERNA SAWYER GOODMAN, 
Gnee, idow of the late William Owen 
ne Pioneer lumberman and phi- 
Ke ‘ropist, and mother of the late 
‘enneth Sawyer Goodman, died Sept. 
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24 at her home in Chicago. Mr. Good- 
man was one of the founders of the 
Goodman Lumber Co., Goodman, Wis. 
Mrs. Goodman is survived by a grand- 
daughter. 


HERMAN M. GRIMES, 66, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Johnson & Wim- 
satt Inc., Washington, D. C., died Aug. 
30 after an illness of several months. 
He is survived by his widow. 





CHARLES HEFFELFINGER, 87, for 
many years head of the Heffelfinger 
Lumber Co., at Hampton, Va., died Sept. 
12, following a paralytic stroke suffered 
the previous Tuesday. Since his retire- 
ment he had made his home at Phoebus, 
Va. 


CLARENCE E. HUGHES, 73, operator 
of the Hughes Lumber Co., Richmond, 
Va., died Sept. 18 at his home there. 
Mr. Hughes was in the lumber business 
for 43 years. He is survived by his 
widow, two daughters, and three sons. 





PETER KING, 90, retired lumber- 
man, died Sept. 16 in Hollister, Calif. 


WILLIAM C. McMASTER, 67, presi- 
dent of the McMaster Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Marysville and Seattle, Wash., died 
Sept. 18 following a stroke which had 
confined him to a hospital. He was 
the son of John McMaster, known as 
the dean of the shingle industry in 
Washington. A past president of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Mr. Mc- 
Master at the time of his death was 
a member of the board of trustees. He 
was the first man to be honored by the 
bureau with a citation thanking him 
for his services to the industry. Mr. 
MeMaster is survived by his widow, a 
son, John E. McMaster of the U. S. 
Army, three sisters, and a brother, E. 
J. MeMaster, who is in charge of the 
Seattle sales office of the McMaster 
Lumber & Shingle Co. 


HAL V. MINOR, 67, commission lum- 
berman of Lincoln, Neb., died suddenly 
at his home there on Sept. 17. Surviv- 
ing are his widow, a daughter, two 
sons, two brothers, two sisters, and five 
grandchildren. 


H. BROOKE SALE, 70, president of 
Hoffman Lumber Co., Columbia, S. C., 
died at his home in Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Sept. 13. He had been ill since April of 
this year. He also was with the Hoff- 
man Bros. Lumber Co., Fort Wayne, for 
many years. He was a director of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association 
for 25 years, serving as vice president 
for five years. He was also president 
of the National Veneer & Panel Asso- 
ciation from 1916 to 1920, and during 
World War I he was treasurer of the 
American Walnut Association. He had 
also served as president of the Indiana 
Hardwood Association and was a direc- 
tor of Southern Hardwood Producers, 
Ine. He is survived by his widow and 
a brother. 


TURNER ELMORE SLEDGE, 60, 
president of T. E. Sledge Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., and one of the Mid- 
South’s most prominent lumbermen, 
died suddenly of a heart attack in Chi- 
cago on Sept. 16 while in that city to 
attend the annual convention of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion. He was a past president of the 
Memphis Lumbermen’s Club and inter- 
ested in civic affairs. He is survived by 
his widow, two sons, B. J. Sledge, re- 
cently returned from service overseas 
and Thomas Clarence Sledge of Mem- 
phis, and two daughters, 


SAMUEL SEDDEN SPENCER, presi- 
dent of the Spencer Lumber Co., Hali- 
fax, Va., died at his home there on 
Sept. 16 from a heart atack. He also 
was general manager of the Spencer 
Supply Co. He is survived by his 
widow, two sons, and three daughters. 
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ADVERTISING 





How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


RR Tio ao encsion sat 30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues....55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues. .75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues....90 cents a line 


Remittance to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copy of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office 
on Monday prior to publication date. 

Five or six words af ordinary length 
make one line. 

Count in the signature. Heading counts 
as two lines. 

Extra white space figured at line rate. 

Heading to be in bold face caps. 

One additional line of bold face caps 
permitted in first 14 lines of copy, and in 
each 7 lines thereafter. 

One inch space advertisement is equiv- 
alent to 12 lines. 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


CARPENTERS APRONS 
Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wanted—EMPLOYEES 


WANTED 

An experienced Retail Lumberman with some 
knowledge of Millwork preferred, with expe- 
rience in Paint, Hardware, and Building 
Materials. Draft exempt, for employment in 
our general office. J. F. TOWNSEND, TOWN- 
SEND SASH, DOOR & LUMBER CO., Lake 
Wales, Florida. 























MANAGER WANTED 


Southern Wisconsin retail lumber and fuel 
yard. Must be experienced, good char- 
acter and personality. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man. Good  - = 
future. Average volume $75,000. Also 
need good yardman. 


Address ‘“H-76,.° American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Man between 35 & 45 to do general office 
work: one who can take complete charge of 
Retail Lumber & Material yard located in 
southeastern Wisconsin. 
Address ‘“‘H-77,'" American Lumberman. 


1ST CLASS DETAILER & BILLER 
Wanted for architectural woodwork. Steady 
job and good place to work. 
Address ‘‘H-80,’" American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Man to run band resaw and 12 inch moulder. 
Steady work. Experience essential. 
Address ‘‘J-21,’° American Lumberman. 


FACTORY MANAGER 
For woodworking plant. Permanent position 
with future, to man who can produce and 
knows how to apply the use of jigs and fix- 
tures to woodworking machines so as to 
obtain maximum production. 
Address ‘‘J-24,"" American Lumberman. 


CHEMICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
National manufacturer and distributor chem- 
icals for wood preservation desires permanent 
sales representative. Salary-bonus. Location 
Southeast or iddle West. 
traveling. Knowledge sales to lumber 
or dealers necessary. Chemical or paint ex- 
perience desirable. Give age, draft status, 
education, experience, salary. All replies 
treated confidentially. H. N. ANDERSON, 
333 Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Considerable : 












Wanted—-EMPLOYEES 


Wanted—USED MACHINERY 


Wanted—LBR. & DIMENSION 











YARD MAN FOR A SECOND MAN 
In retail lumber yard. Must know how to 
wait on trade and figure lumber. Good op- 
portunity for advancement. 
Address ‘H-37,'" American Lumberman. 


TODAY'S OPENING IS 
TOMORROW'S OPPORTUNITY 

All up and coming business concerns are 
today studying very carefully post-war plans, 
and every ambitious man should follow this 
example by looking ahead to the time when 
business resumes its normal activities. Today 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co., with twenty- 
one retail yards in Chicago and suburbs, has 
positions open for men with experience in the 
lumber business. Like all lumber companies, 
shortage of lumber and restrictions on build- 
ing has drastically cut our new construction 
business, but we are doing very well in sup- 
plying industries engaged in war work and 
serving a large home-owner trade which is 
steadily increasing, due to our regular news- 
paper advertising and modern merchandising 
methods. At the present time we have open- 
ings for men of experience in our retail yards 
—not only office help, but yard help—and 
in every position there is great opportunity 
for individuals who show ability and wil- 
lingness to progress. 

If you are interested in making a change 
now, come and move into the Chicago metro- 
politan area where you can build a big 
future for yourself after the war. Write soon 
and give us your qualifications, experience, 
and salary desired. Address: Mr. George J. 
L. Mohring, Vice-President EDWARD HINES 
LUMBER CO., 2431 South Wolcott Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


ESTIMATOR & SALESMAN 
Experienced estimator and salesman over 35. 
Should be able to design, draw plans, and 
bill millwork for retail yard in city of 8,000, 
location eastern Wisconsin. 

Address *‘‘J-30’°, American Lumberman. 
WANTED 
position for 











Good permanent draft-exempt 
man with lumber, building material, sales 
and construction experience. 

Address ‘J-31,.° American Lumberman. 


MAN BOOKKEEPER 
Wanted by wholesale building material ware- 
house, Chicaago. Burrough’s machine. 
Address ‘‘J-32,’" American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Experienced, qualified 
LOG BUYER AND LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Write your application now. 


Address *‘J-33,"" American Lumberman. 





WANTED—SAW YER 
For stationary circular mill cutting hardwoods 
in southern Mich. Should be capable exp. 
grade sawyer. State wages and ref. Address 
“J-29"", American Lumberman. 


Wanted—EMPLOYMENT | 


PURCHASING AGENT 
Experienced Line Yard Purchasing Agent 
thoroughly familiar with lumber yard re- 
quirements. Married: references furnished. 

Address ‘“H-81,’" American Lumberman. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
20 years experience as manager of retail lum- 
ber and building material yards, 10 years as 
carpenter and contractor. Age 57, married, 
do not use liquor. 
Address ‘‘H-78,"" American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN 
Interested in selling lumber on a commission 
basis for a wholesale lumber company and 
work out of St. Paul. Also will consider 
buying a good paying retail yard. 
Address ‘‘J-25,’° American Lumberman. 


1ST CLASS BAND SAW FILER 
Available now. Good health, aood eyesight, 
age 53. no booze. PETER SMITH. Webber- 
ville, Mich. 


EXP. MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 
Progressive, hard working, conscientious man 
looking for responsibility. Draft exempt: 
tackle anything: go anywhere. 

Address ‘‘H-79,’° American Lumberman. 


AA-1 BUYER AND SELLER 
Capable, thoroughly experienced man in 
wholesale Hardwonrds and Softwoods, now 
well connected, will consider chanae to es- 
tablished well-rated firm on attractive salary 
plus nrrofit sherina basis. Middle age, large 
following in Southern and Western produc- 
tion areas as well as consumers; outstanding 
backeround end references. 
Address ‘‘J-34,’° American Lumberman. 
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WANTED TO BUY 

20 to 30 Ton Locomotive Crane. 
10 to 20 Ton Gas Locomotive. 
1,000 GPM Underwriters Fire Pump. 
15,000 to 20,000 Gal. Oil Tank. 
2—50,000 to 100,000 Gal. Tanks on Towers. 

THE DARIEN CORPORATION 

49 East 4Ist St.. New York, N. Y. 


BOXBOARD MACHINERY WANTED 
We are in the market for nailing machines 
open and closed back anywhere from two to 
eighteen track. Also interested in Mereen 
Johnson or Morgan Matchers, Edge Trimmers, 
Squeezers and Band Resaws, and any other 
box equipment used in box working factories. 
Address ‘‘E-78,’" American Lumberman. 








WANTED 
Band Resaw 44” to 50’°. ROESER CO., Forest 
Park, Illinois. 





WANTED 
Motorized lift carrier. POTTER LUMBER CO., 


Allegany, N. 





WANTED 
Skidders less boilers. STILLEY PLYWOOD 
COMPANY, Conway, S. C. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Kindling—car or truck lots. HARWOOD 
LUMBER & FUEL CO., Bloomington, Ill. 


WANTED 
Large quantities of 5x'x36"" long D4S clear, 
dry, hard or softwood strips. State quantity, 
price and delivery. 
Address ‘‘J-26.’° American Lumberman. 


WANTED 

Any amount up to 50,000 pieces 34 to 7," 
in thickness, 12’ wide and 13’ long dressed 
two sides, ends cut square. May be Plywood 
or solid Ilxl2 lumber, either Pine. Cypress, 
Gum, Fir, Magnolia, Poplar, Spruce or prac- 
tically any other species. Will pay ten cents 
per piece for the above delivered to Kissim-. 
mee, Florida. W. G. HANKINS. 











WANTED 
Red Cedar Shingles 16’’-18’’-24" 
Truckload or Carload lots. 
1x3 or 1x4 Pine Flooring “‘C’’ or Better. 
SAM SPERLING & CO. 
P. O. Box 1809 Norfolk, Va. 





WANTED 
Two 88 foot cross circulation dry kilns. Please 
give full particulars. 

Address ‘J-22,"° American Lumberman. 
WANTED TO BUY 

A good, sturdy resaw capable of handling 
12x12 timbers. SKANDIA COAL & LUMBER 
COMPANY, Rockford, Illinois. 


Wanted— 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PURCHASE OR LEASE 
Wanted to purchase one-half interest, or lease 
outright, company store by party thoroughly 
familiar with modern merchandising. 
Address *‘H-28,’" American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Desire to purchase building materials supply 
business, located east of Mississippi or in 
Texas; mail complete particulars to BRATTON 
AND BRATTON 2434 National Bank Bldg., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Wanted—MISCELLANEOUS 


RAILS WANTED 
Principally 16-20-25-30 lb. 
THE W. H. DYER CO. 
Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


RAILS: ANY SIZE OR QUANTITY 
Particularly 20 lb. 25 lb. 30 Ib. 35 Ib. & 40 Ib. 
Secure our price before selling. 
MIDWEST STEEL CORP. 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Wanted—LBR. & DIMENSION 















































WANTED 
200 M ft. each 5/4" & 8/4" Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
com hard maple. 
100 M ft. No. 2 common and better 5/’" beech. 
High priority ratings and prompt shipment. 
Address ‘‘G-90,"" American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Panels, crating, core stock, casket, furniture 
and construction lumber AD or KD Rgh. or 
Surfaced. What have you? Wire collect. 
PAUL B. BERRY. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


HARD MAPLE WANTED 
200,000 feet per month each 6/4 and 8/4. 
Also beech and 4/4 cherry. High priority 
ratings. H. G. IRWIN LUMBER CO., Garland, 
Pennsylvania. 


WANTED FOR CASH 
Carload of odds and rejects in moldings and 


trim 
BISSELL WRECKING CO. 
7834 W. Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, III. 
Phone: Elmwood Park 1138 


TRUCK OR CAR-LOAD LOTS 
Black Walnut Logs 14” or over. 
Flitch cut Walnut 7” or over face cut. 
FLAIG BROTHERS, Millvale, Pa. 


WANTED 
1’’x4"’ Short Leat Pine, Edae Grain, Ski Stock 
Grade. S1S to %"’ hit or miss, kiln dried. 4/4 
FAS Oak 8° & loncer, bending stock. 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
2306 Hampden Ave. St. Paul 4, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Surplus or close-out stock of lumber, building 
material, millwork. naint, electrical goods, 
plumbing, etc. VEENSTRA LUMBER & SUP- 
PLY co., 2lst St. & Phillips Ave., Racine, 
Wisconsin. 























For Sale — LBR. & DIMENSION 


HARDWOOD CROSSTIES 
Green, untreated, 81/, ft. long. One carload 
or one hundred carloads. OPA contractors 
rice f.0.b. Indiana points. FLOYD H. STARK, 
edora, Ind. 
POLES, PILING AND POSTS 

We can ship to order, Cedar and Lodge Poles, 
Posts, and Piling. We solicit your inquiries. 
ROBBINS LUMBER COMPANY, Colville, Wash- 
ington. 














DRY EDGINGS : 
3 carloads of dry soft wood edgings, 15% 
hard wood mixed in 4 ft. length, all bundled; 
$3.75 per cord, f.0.b. cars Glidden, Wisconsin. 
Write to P. O. Box 297, Monroe, Wisconsin. 
LUMBER FOR SALE ; 

3x6Gwdr. and 4x6&éwdr. Douglas Fir. all 
grades; especially No. 3 & 4 Com. either 
Rgh. or S4S. Also timbers No. 2 ComéBtr. 
Carlots direct mill shipments from Oregon, 
through rates. TWOHY LUMBER CO.., Petro- 
leum Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


HEMLOCK LUMBER FOR SALE 
Good quality hemlock lumber, some 4/4: but 
mostly 8/4. Also Hemlock timber. NORTH 
GEORGIA LUMBER CO., INC., Ellijay. Geor- 
gia. 








SOUTHERN PINE FOR SALE 
2 cars 4‘’x4’’, 8 to 20 foot No. 2 and Better, 
rough or dressed—green from the saw. 

2 cars 4’’x6’’, 8 to 20 foot No. 2 and Better, 
rough or dressed—green from the saw. 
2 cars 6’’x6’’, 8 to 20 foot No. 2 and Better, 
rough or dressed—green from the saw. 
MIDLAND VALLEY LUMBER CO. 
4903 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


WALNUT SQUARES FOR SALE 
Can give immediate delivery on 1 car Walnut 
squares 2 xe **x22"' steamed, ends dipped. 
AD. WULLSC LEGER MILL & LBR. CO., 
Frankfort, Kans. 


OAK SHORTS 

30 to 40M’ 4x4 Free of Heart Oak Shorts, 
good for Turning, 18’’ to 35°’ long. Dry to 
Green. 

50M’ 8/4 Oak Shorts, 18” to 48°’ long, random 
width, mostly 8° S&SE and Better Grade, 
Dry to Green. IVORYDALE LUMBER COM- 
PANY, Ivorydale, Ohio. 


FOR SALE am 

10 cars 4/4 all 8’ mixed hardwood tie siding 
rough green $32.00 f.0.b. mill. 500,000 feet 
2x4 to 2xl2—8 to 12’ heavy, 8’ heavy 
#26Btr dry mixed hardwoods $36.00 rough. 
$39.00 dressed. 2 cars 4x4—8 or 10’ + 2&Btr 
rough green mixed hardwoods $35.00. 4 cars 
3x4—8 and 10’ heavy 8’ rough green hard- 
woods $35.00 f.0.b. mill. E. J. GAIJENNIE, 
Box 1074, Shreveport, La. 


For Sale—RETAIL LBR. YARDS 


LUMBER AND COAL YARD 
Including real estate in R. R. division town 
of 900 pop. in southern Illinois. Ill health, 
coaeee for selling. J. A. VAN SICKLE, Tamms. 

inois. 


For Sale — TRANSIT SERVICES 


TRANSIT MILLING & RESAWING 
For East Side and West Side Mills. . 
Pine and Hardwood—Resaw eight inch. Ora- 
inating on I.C. Trunk Line, Y&MV, GAN, 
G6&SI, L&A, M&SV, MC, NO&N, O4N, SG&NV. 
T&NO, T&G. Telephone 43-J. TRUE-HIXON 
LUMBER CO., Oxford, Miss. 
































October 2, 1943, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
w a ~. 





